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The various lines of railroads 
serving Denver maintain excellent 
service to that market throughout 
the year. 


By routing via Denver, ship- 
ments originating on some lines 
actually consume less time en route 
east. 
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While you are at Denver, com- 
pare the bids received there on 
your stock with prospects at other 
markets. 


If the Denver prices are not 
satisfactory, you can always load 
up and try more distant points. 


In any event, ROUTE VIA DENVER, and save 


time and expense 
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The Language of the Early-Day Cowboy 


BY JOHN K. STANDISH 
Great Falls, Montana 


in Montana, many of the cowboys came from 

Texas, over the famous Texas Trail, with the 
stock that formed the foundation of most of Mon- 
tana’s herds. It was natural, then, that the language 
of the cowboys of Texas and the Southwest generally 
should become the language of the cattlemen of the 
Northwest. It was a distinctive vernacular, at once 
colorful and pungent. 

Prior to taking a herd of cattle up the trail from 


|: THE DAYS OF THE BIG CATTLE OUTFITS 


Texas to Montana occurred the spring round-up,. 


which might include a range of country 100 miles in 
diameter. Of course, in such a stretch of land there 


COWBOYS ADMIRING THE SUNSET 


would be a number of cattle-owners. These would 
all join forces, and after days of hard riding would 
bring together in a single herd all the cattle running 
on this range. 

On this round-up ground the cattle were 
“worked;” that is, calves following their mothers 
were branded and marked with the decorations 
employed by their owners, or they were cut into 
groups either for purposes of sale or for further 
identification. Those cut out were called the “cut.” 
The specially trained horses used for this work—so 
intelligent that you could remove the bridle, after 
the animal to be cut was indicated, and the horse 
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would separate the cow from the bunch with unerring 
instinct — were called “cutting horses,” “carving 
horses,” or “chopping horses.” 

When fences became more common, the calves 
were cut out through a cutting-chute or “dodged 
out,” so that they could be counted. Some cattlemen 
now employ a branding-chute, where an arrangement 
for holding the cattle while they are being branded 
is called a “‘squeezer” or “snappin’ turtle.” 


“Tailing” and “Flanking” 


In branding cattle, a cowboy, after the rope has 
dragged the animal near the fire, throws it by 
“tailing” or “flanking.” “Flanking” consists in seiz- 
ing the animal by the skin of the flank opposite the 
cowboy, whose arm is thrown over the animal’s back. 
When the animal jumps with all four feet off the 
ground, the cowboy, by a jerk, throws it on its side; 
or he “bulldogs” it by twisting the neck, or “tails” 
it by giving a sudden jerk on the tail when some of 
the animal’s feet are off the ground. 

When the flanker and assistants have the animal 
stretched on the ground, they call out “Hot iron!” 
or “Sharp knife!” the brander responding: “Right 
here with the goods!” Ordinarily the brand is put 
on by stamping with an iron stamp carrying one, 
two, or three letters. The different brands and marks 
employed, like the “Flying U” and the “Lazy S,” 
are so various as to require a separate article to 
give them adequate description. 

A “running-iron” is a branding-iron made of a 
straight piece of iron with a curve at one end. This 
end is heated red-hot, and the branding artist is thus 
enabled to “run” any letter he wishes to put on the 
side of the animal. 


Terms Used in Marking 


Some of the terms used in marking are “crop,” 
“under-bit,” ‘“over-bit,” “half-crop,” “split,” ‘“over- 
slope,” “under-slope,” etc. A “jingle bob” is splitting 
the ear to the head and letting the pieces flap. A 
jug-handled “dewlap” is a cut in the fleshy part of 
the throat. This is also sometimes used as a mark 
of distinction. 

Roping a cow is sometimes referred to as “put- 
ting your string on her.” If a cowboy ropes a cow 
without hitching the rope to the saddle, he “takes 
a dolly welter’”—evidently a corruption of Spanish. 
To “fair-ground” is to rope an animal by the head, 
throw the rope over the back while it is still running, 
and then throw it violently to the ground, where it 
will usually lie until “hog-tied” (tying three feet 
together), “side-lined” (tying two feet together on 
the same side), or “hoppled” (tying both hind legs 
together). 

To tell the age of an animal, the cowboy “tooths” 
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it; which means that he makes an examination of 
the teeth, as is commonly done in the case of horses, 
giving a fairly accurate indication of their ages. 

In a cattle outfit, the owner is called the “big 
boss;” the leader of any particular bunch of men, 
the “boss;” his first lieutenant, the “straw boss” or 
“right-hand man”—sometimes the “‘top screw” or “top 
waddy.” The chief of any group of line-riders is a 
“line boss,” while the boss of a herd on the trail is 
the “trail boss.” 

Ordinarily, a cowboy is a “waddy” or a “screw” 
or a “buckaroo.” A green cow-hand is called a 
“lent,” and his greenness is expressed by the 
word “lenty.” He is sometimes called “Arbuckle,” 
on.the assumption that the boss sent off Arbuckle 
premium stamps to pay for the extraordinary serv- 
ices of the greenhorn. 

The “stray man” is the cowboy’s name for one 
who goes to the neighboring ranches after stray 
cattle. The “fence-rider,” also the “line-rider,” is 
employed to ride fences and repair them. Before 
the day of fences, line-riding was following an 


imaginary line between two ranches and turning the * 


cattle back. The “line-rider” has charge of a “line 
camp.” 
The “Chuck-Wagon” 


In addition to the “chuck-wagon,” a second wagon 
for carrying the extra beds and bringing wood and 
water sometimes goes along. This equipage is called 
the “hoodlum wagon,” and the man who drives it is 
the “hood.” 

The cabin where the bachelor cowboys sometimes 
sleep in very bad weather is called a “hooden.” A 
“bog-rider” is the cowboy who “yails’” up the poor 
cows which get stuck in the mud. 

The chuck-wagon is the cowboy’s home. The 
chuck-box is his store. The chuck-box lid is his 
table. After a meal, if a luckless cowboy happens 
to put his tin plate and cup on the chuck-box lid in- 
stead of into the “round pan” (a tin tub for dishes), 
this constitutes a “leggins case;” that is, he is laid 
over a barrel and treated to a dose of leggins in the 
hands of the most athletic cowboy. 

The chief man about the camp is the cook, whose 
pay usually equals that of any of the men. His 
expertness in preparing food is remarkable when 
one considers his cook-stove—a hole in the ground 
—and his cooking utensils—skillets and pots. Nat- 
urally, the cook also is known as “sheffi,” “dough- 
roller,” “dinero,” “cooky,” and “biscuit-shooter.” 
His invariable cry when calling the men to a meal is: 
“Come and git it!” 

Much of the language so far quoted was com- 
piled by John J. Lomax, of Texas. In an address 
before a folklore society meeting in San Marcos of 
that state, Mr. Lomax said: 
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I think I may claim that these few samples of cowboy 
lingo are characterized by simplicity, strength, and direct- 
ness, and, it may be added, accuracy. I knew a saloon once 
in the West called “The Wolf;” another that was aptly 
named, with a flaring sign on the outside, “The Road to 
Ruin.” Out in Arizona there is a town called Tombstone, 
and the leading paper of that town has named itself the 
Tombstone Epitaph. 


Miscellaneous Expressions 


Let me add a few miscellaneous expressions. Of a tall 
man whom he does not like, the cowboy says: “He’s just 
as long as a snake, and he drags the ground when he walks.” 
Of a fool he says: “He has no more sense than a nigger with 
a big navel,” or “He don’t know dung from wild honey.” 


Although a cow is one of the most stupid of animals, 
when a cowboy says that a man has good “cow sense,” he 
means to pay him a high compliment. When he means that a 
thing is easy, he says: “It’s just as easy as gutting a slut.” 
Washing his face he calls “bathing out your countenance,” or 
“washing the profile.’ Bathing is “washing out your 
canyon;” vomiting, “airing the paunch.” An “eyeballer” is a 
person who pokes himself into other people’s business. “Cut- 
ting a rusty” means doing your best. Moving fast is “faggin’,” 
“leffin’ here,” “sailing away,” “dragging his navel in the 
sand,” or “going like the heel-flies are after him.” 

A very small town is a “wide place in the road.” A 
“two-gun man” is a man who uses a gun in each hand, often 
at the same time. A man quick to retort is said to have a 
“good come-back.” “Telling a windy” means telling a boast- 
ful story. A “goosy” man is a man physically nervous. 
When a man plays the deuce spot in a card game, he is said 
to be “laying down his character.” To “fork a horse” is to 
ride him. When a man is without information on a subject, 
he tells you he “ain’t got any medicine.” “Anti-godlin’” 
means going diagonally or in a round-about way. The 
“roustabout” is a man of all work about a camp. 

“Sweating a game” means doing nothing but sitting 
around looking at a card game. “Tie your hats to the saddle 
and let’s ride” means to go on a long hurry-up round-up. 


Chewing Water to Swallow It 


The boss’s house is referred to as the “white house.” 
When a fellow makes a night of it, he is said to have 
“stayed out with the dry cattle.” When a delicate situation 
arises, there is said to be “hair in the butter.” The water 
on the plains is sometimes so muddy that a cowboy says he 
“has to chew it before he can swallow it.” When he has 
gained a little more experience on a proposition, he says he 
“has taken a little more hair off the dog.” When there is 
room for doubt about his knowledge, he is said to know as 
much about it as “a hog does about a side-saddle.” 

A man who is good at roping is said to “sling the catgut 
well.” Damp, freezing weather is called as cold as “a well-dig- 
ger in Montana.” Riding on a freight train, in place of 
paying regular fare on a passenger train, is said to be “sav- 
ing money for the bartender.” Ordinary stealing is “yamp- 
ing.” “Plumb locoed” is quite crazy. A very black negro is 
characterized as a “headlight to a snowstorm.” 

Living in isolated groups, visiting but little except among 
these groups, rarely going to town, shy and timid as a result 
of long days of solitude, the cowboys develop their own form 
of speech. Cowboy words, phrases, and customs therefore 
easily become community property—their language a dialect 
of their own. 

I cannot refrain from giving you one or two cowboy 
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graces, repeated indiscriminately either before or during .a 
meal, and I shall end with some of the most characteristic 
dance-calls. The rhymed dance-calls are supplementary to 
the spoken directions to the dancers, and add almost as much 
interest to the dance as does the music. Here are two cow- 
boy graces: 


“Eat the meat and leave the skin! 
Turn up your plate, and let’s begin!” 


“Yes, we’ll come to the table 
As long as we’re able, 
And eat every damn thing 
That looks sorter stable.” 


The rhymed dance-calls are chanted between the shorter 
calls, and are supplementary to them: 


“Swing your partners round and round; 
Pocket full of rocks to hold me down. 


“Ducks to the river going to ford; 
Coffee in a little rag, sugar in the gourd. 


“Swing ’em early, swing ’em late, 
Swing ’em round Mr. Meadow’s gate. 


“Ladies to the center, how do you do? 
Right hands cross, and how are you? 


“Swing six when you all get fixed; 
Do si, ladies like picking up sticks. 


“Chicken in the bread-tray kicking up dough. 
‘Granny, will your dog bite?’ ‘No, by Joe!’ 
“Swing corners all; 
Now your pardners, and promenade the hall. 


“You swing me, and I’ll swing you; 
All go to heaven in the same old shoe. 


“Same old road, same old boy, 
Dance six weeks in Arkansaw. 


“Walk the huckleberry shuffle and Chinese cling, 
Elbow twist and double L swing.” 


“OLD DOBBIN” IS COMING BACK 


BY PAUL G. FRIGGENS 
Belle Fourche, South Dakota 


HE HORSE, MAN’S FIRST SERVANT AND HIS 

earliest speedy means of communication, is coming 
back. Range-land water-holes, long abandoned, are crowded 
again with myriad flashing hoofs; corral “traps,” unused 
for years, are being repaired; dealers and wild-horse wran- 
glers, relegated long since to the ranks of an “obsolete” pro- 
fession;, find themselves once more in the saddle; and out of 
the swirling dust of a million feet comes indication of a 
come-back for “Old Dobbin” that may be vital for the entire 
country. 


For the first time since the World War, the demand for 
horses seems definitely upward, with little quibbling with 
respect to the breed of stock. Broncs, retired saddle-horses, 
old draft-horses, colts, even the burros of Rocky Mountain 
fame, without exception are being rounded up and shipped in 
all directions. 


And there is logic in the return of “Old Dobbin,” say the 
analysts among the better-known horse-breeders. Farmers 
generally have found the horse more practical for farm use 
than the tractor, since prices of agricultural commodities 
have continued to seek new lows during the last five years. 
Under these conditions, home-grown feeds, almost worthless 
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on the open market, when fed to horses provide economical 
farm-power without cash outlay. Economy of this type is to 
be welcomed in any business. 

But there is another angle. A long period of steady 
decrease in the number of horses on farms in the United 
States has eventually brought farmers to a virtual shortage 
in the market. The supply, reports from many parts of the 
country indicate, is at the lowest ebb in almost a half-century. 
Ranchers, apparently believing that, with the advent of the 
“machine age,” the horse had gone forever, have for several 
years been breeding only their own requirements, and often 
scarcely that. Where once great droves of fine horses crowded 
the open ranges, today only a few scattered bands remain, 
and most of these are inferior in breeding quality. 


Through the years, as the numbers increased, up to 
1920, American farming was primarily devoid of machine- 
power. Tractors were few, and similar appliances were 
restricted to the larger farm enterprises. In 1880, figures 
compiled by the Department of Agriculture indicate, there 
were approximately 10,357,000 horses on farms in this 
country. Twenty years later that number had jumped to 
18,267,000. Another score of years, and the census taken 
soon after the close of the World War showed 19,767,000 
horses on farms in the United States. 

Then came the great advance in mechanized farming 
methods, and simultaneously the decline in the horse crop. 
In 1925 there were only 16,401,000 horses on farms in this 
country; in 1929 (the peak of our mechanized production), 
only 13,897,000; and last year—the low point of ali produc- 
tion—12,641,000. 

Today the tide seems definitely turned. Horses are tak- 
ing the place of idle farm machinery—depreciated machinery 
on which principal and usurious interest have long since 
ceased to be major factors in the farmer’s depression. 
From every section of the country come new calls for the 
horse. In some areas, ranchers, quickly taking the cue, have 
already indicated plans of turning into the business on the 
former large scale. : 

In North Dakota, horses show promise of eclipsing the 
1933 live-stock market. In Colorado, the greatest demand in 
history is indicated. In Iowa, debt-laden farmers, stumbling 
over high-priced farm implements and foreclosure proceedings, 
are finding their way back carefully and surely to the use of 
the horse, while the salesmen from the city look on and 
wonder at the “end no man knoweth.” 

Peter Schnell, of Petrel, North Dakota, is generally con- 
ceded to be North Dakota’s outstanding horse-breeder. In 
1927, Schnell registered more Percheron colts than any 
other breeder in the United States. Schnell believes, like 
others who have maintained some semblance of production 
even during the poorer years, that the return of the horse is 
now assured. They go farther. The return is “justified,” 
these men claim. Added to their opinions have been those 
of animal-husbandry experts in colleges throughout the 
country—the Northwest particularly—who during the past 
two years have constantly urged farmers to breed better 
colts, in anticipation of future needs. 

Shipment figures show an apparent shortage abroad, as 
well as in domestic areas. Billings in the last year, as the 
demand increases, have been to many foreign countries, in- 
cluding Holland and Great Britain. In some sections the 
horse is replacing the truck for city purposes. There is a 
corresponding rise in the price, and recently at Rifle, Colo- 
rado, an average colt brought $33. Dealers report that more 
than 300 head have been sold in this district in a week. 


In South Dakota and Wyoming, buyers from eastern cities 
have been working the country thoroughly for carload lots, 
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and shipments from Belle Fourche have been billed to New 
York and other points. There is a marked trend toward 
shipments south and into the Middle West in later weeks, 
Small horses and mules go to the southern farm, while big 
draft-animals and higher-quality saddle-horses go to Illinois 
and neighboring states. 

Experienced horse-breeders claim that the Northwest is 
better adapted to the propagation of the horse than any other 
area in the country. So it is today that wild broncs are being 
broken again on the western ranch, the corral “traps” of 
yesterday are coming back, and “Old Dobbin” seems slated 
for a new deal. 


CONSIDER THE COW! 


BY A. G. JACKSON 


Forest Service, Grant’s Pass, Oregon 
, 


ONSIDER THE COW! HER BUSINESS GOES ON 
C through good times and bad. In depression and pros- 
perity, she makes beef and milk, and reproduces her kind. 
Her factory transforms the raw materials of hay, water, and 
grass into products useful to the public. 

She never worries about balancing her budget. The de- 
mand for her output remains constant. Her methods have 
served her without change for a thousand years. 


Her only recognition of the varying seasons is shown by 
her use of a fly-swatter in summer and the performance of 
her daily functions under shelter in cold weather. She knew 
the danger and discomfort caused by flies centuries before 
man recognized their menace to health. 

Man has his ups and downs, but the cow goes on in her 
established routine, contentedly chewing her cud and loeking 
out upon the world with untroubled eyes. Man appropriates 
her milk and turns it to his profit. She goes on making 
more. Man deprives her of her child, but she knows there 
will be another next year. Without delay and without haste, 
her work is done, and that is all there is to it. 


Her ancestors were worshiped as gods, and were the early 
inspiration of man’s religious life. Her sons were the early 
sacrifices offered by man in expiation for his sins. 


Her skin makes man’s shoes and saddles and harness, 
binds his books, and covers his furniture. Her flesh forms 
his food. Her hair binds together the walls of his house. 
Her bones fertilize his soil to increase his crops. In life she 
sustains life, and, when her life is extinct, she still serves 
man by sustaining plant life for his benefit. 


Her factory runs with a minimum of waste. Knowing 
her work, her days pass peacefully and end with no regrets. 
She is harmless and useful, and so holds her place in the 
world. And ever she chews the cud of contentment. 

Consider the cow! 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF MEAT 


HE FOLLOWING DATA ON PRODUCTION, TOTAL 

consumption, and per-capita consumption of federally in- 
spected beef and veal, pork, mutton and lamb, and lard for 
the calendar year 19382 have been compiled by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics (pounds): 


Production Consumption Per Cap. 

Beef and veal.................... 4,394,222,530  4,416,586,707 35.37 
RP cst eieee estas 7,830,544,290  7,250,495,299 58.06 
Mutton and lamb.............. __ 681,513,139 680,881,280 5.45 
‘TOGA WHORE. cic. <ek 12,906,279,959 12,347,963,286 98.88 
IN eek! cect eget 1,573,460,000 1,031,461,082 8.25 
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CONVENTION OF UTAH CATTLEMEN 


ARMONY AND A FORWARD-LOOKING SPIRIT 

marked the fifteenth annual convention of the Utah 
Cattle and Horse Growers’ Association, held at Salt Lake 
City, April 5 and 6. The attendance exceeded expectations 
and was representative of every section of the state. The 
opinion was generally expressed that this was one of the best 
meetings ever held by the association. 


After the usual preliminaries on the morning of the 
first day, Secretary Thomas Redmond presented his financial 
statement. He was followed by President J. M. Macfarlane, 
who reported on the activities of the organization during the 
past year, pleading for fuller co-operation within the in- 
dustry and more liberal credit terms. “The Place Occupied by 
Cattle in the Agricultural Set-up” was the subject of a talk 
by S. E. Tanner, of Loa, who drew freely upon his remi- 
niscences from the early days. The big-game question was 
dealt with by L. C. Montgomery, of Heber, who pointed out 
the importance of new legislation for handling the game in 
congested districts. Dr. George B. Stewart, assistant director 
of research for the Forest Service, stationed at Ogden, dis- 
cussed the progress made in the conservation of public 
ranges. 

In the afternoon, Professor E. J. Maynard, dean of 
agriculture, Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, spoke 
on the future of the cattle industry, stressing the new 
methods in feeding and the opportunities for furnishing our 
home markets with baby beef. “Vigorous Co-operation 
Necessary in All Branches of Agriculture” was the title of 
an address by Farmer Brown, representing the Federal Farm 
Board, who showed how lack of organization had been 
responsible for much discrimination against agricultural 
producers. Ernest Winkler, assistant regional forester, Ogden, 
discussed grazing on the national forests and told of the 
reforestation work soon to be undertaken by the unemployed. 
“Eat More Beef Week” was the subject of talks by W. M. 
Neilsen, local manager of the Cudahy Packing Company, and 
Edward L. Vetter, manager of the Standard Market, who 
pointed out the importance of advertising the use of beef in 
the daily diet. 

On the last day, Don B. Colton, former representative in 
Congress, spoke on “Supervision of the Public Domain and 
Development of Sentiment for Federal Control,” showing 
how Utah had taken the lead in this matter. The last 
speaker on the program was Archie D. Ryan, of the Geolog- 
ical Survey, who emphasized the necessity of protecting 
watersheds and controlling erosion on the domain. 


A summary of the resolutions follows: 


Favoring consolidation of all government financial 
agencies operating in state into one body, on which agri- 
culture should be represented; 

Indorsing federal control of public domain, under regu- 
lations similar to those in force on national forests, and 
objecting to fo-mation of local grazing districts; 

Commending action of Congress in appropriating funds 
for introduction of foreign plants and selection of western 
grasses for range improvement; 

Appreciating action of stock-yard companies and com- 
mission firms at North Salt Lake and Ogden in reducing 
yardage, feed, and commission charges; 

Asking that association be consulted before rules affect- 
ing cattle-growers are changed by various state departments; 

Urging upon Secretary of Agriculture a reduction of 50 
per cent in grazing fees on national forests for 1933; 

Recommending that Utah “Eat More Beef Week” be 
made annual affair; 

Approving plan of Western Cattle Marketing Association 
for co-operative marketing; 

Requesting that range lands and range rights be made 
eligible in connection with live-stock loans from government 
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finance corporations, and that interest rate on real estate be 
placed at 3 per cent and on live stock at not to exceed 5 
per cent; 


Complimenting president and secretary on capable man- 
agement of association’s affairs. 


J. M. Macfarlane and Thomas Redmond, both of Salt 
Lake City, were re-elected president and secretary-treasurer, 
respectively; Arthur Hess, of Farmington, was chosen first 
vice-president; and L. C. Montgomery, of Heber; Joseph T. 
Finlinson, of Leamington, and Horace L. Allred, of Roose- 
velt, second vice-presidents. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY WASHINGTCN 
ASSOCIATION 


ESOLUTIONS PASSED AT THE CONVENTION OF 

the Washington State Cattle and Horse Raisers’ Asso- 
ciation in Spokane on March 9 did not reach THE PRODUCER 
in time for inclusion in our April issue. We print a sum- 
mary herewith. Six of the resolutions adopted by the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association at Ogden, Utah, in 
January were indorsed, as follows: 


Demanding maintenance of present tariff rates on live 
stock and live-stock products, except that duty on hides 
should be raised to 6 cents a pound, green basis; 

Urging change in present law to require that only home- 
grown live-stock products be purchased by government 
agencies; 

Warning against slackening of efforts to bar products 
that may carry foot-and-mouth-disease infection from entry 
into United States; 

Asking that grazing fees on national forests be reduced 
50 per cent for 1933; 

Petitioning Congress to appropriate sufficient funds for 
continuation of program of control of predatory animals and 
destructive rodents; 

Favoring extension of government grading and stamping 
of beef to lower grades and additional areas. 


In addition, the below resolutions were agreed upon: 


Instructing secretary of association to urge county 
sheriffs to require complete descriptions in advertisements of 
estrays; 

Requesting extension of sale-in-transit privilege to all 
public live-stock markets; 

Commending Dr. Robert Prior for way in which he has 
conducted tuberculin-testing of cattle, for his efforts in be- 
half of state brand law, and for his management of Division 
of Dairy and Live Stock of State Department of Agriculture; 


Expressing appreciation of untiring efforts of President 
John P. Helphrey and Secretary Hector McDonald in pro- 
moting activities of association. 


JOINT MEETING OF ARIZONA ASSOCIATIONS 


N APRIL 18 A JOINT MEETING OF THE FOREST 

Advisory Committees of the Arizona Cattle Growers’ 
Association and the Arizona Wool Growers’ Association was 
held in Phoenix for the purpose of ascertaining the sentiment 
of Arizona stockmen with regard to the proposal of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to try to work out a method of basing 
forest grazing fees upon market prices of live stock, in con- 
nection with rentals for private lands. Two representatives 
of the Forest Service were present and took part in the delib- 
erations. 

A. A. Johns, president of the Wool Growers’ Association, 
explained that, in comparison with present forest fees, rentals 
on state land are low, as, for every section of state land, 
stockmen got the use of probably ten times that amount of 
free public domain. He read letters from F. R. Marshall, 
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secretary of the National Wool Growers’ Association, and F. 
E. Mollin, secretary of the American National Live Stock 
Association, who stated that representatives of both organi- 
zations would be given an opportunity to confer either with 
Secretary Wallace or with Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
Tugwell, in charge of grazing-fee matters, before the dues 
for the latter half of this year are payable. Mr. Johns 
thought that every effort should be made to have these dues 
waived. What the stockman needed was immediate relief. 


J. M. Cartwright, president of the Arizona Cattle Grow- 
ers’ Association, said that any contemplated change should be 
gone into very carefully. To disturb the present arrangement 
would be a mistake, unless a more equitable plan could be put 
in its place. 

After some discussion, it was proposed by B. G. Tremaine 
that the Forest Service, in considering a new schedule, use 
the present basic fee of $1.63 as the maximum, and that this 
be adjusted by reducing it by the percentage that 1927 cattle 
prices at central markets were higher than the five-year aver- 
age, 1927-32, or about 18 per cent. After that, the current 
market price for any year would be compared with the five- 
year average, and a compensating percentage above or below 
the five-year period applied to the new base price. 


A special committee, consisting of members of the Advi- 
sory Committees of the two associations, was named to con- 
sider this and other suggested plans. 


NEBRASKA LIVE-STOCK FEEDERS’ DAY 


VER A THOUSAND FARM MEN AND WOMEN 

from Nebraska and four adjoining states attended the 
1933 Feeders’ Day at the University of Nebraska College of 
Agriculture, Lincoln, on Friday, April 21. Renewed interest 
and confidence in the live-stock industry predominated 
throughout the meeting. 


E. P. Brown, of Davey, a member of the Federal Reserve 
Bank at Kansas City, indorsed the farm mortgage refinan- 
cing plan now before Congress. Dr. R. F. Eagle, vice-presi- 
dent of Wilson & Co., Chicago, advocated a restoration of 
international trade. Feeders were told by M. L. Baker, of 
North Platte, that tests made at the University of Nebraska 
substation show that feeding cattle on grain on pasture is 
comparable to dry-lot feeding. Dan Hildebrand, president of 
the Nebraska Live Stock Breeders’ and Feeders’ Association, 
spoke a word of optimism for the live-stock producers. Pro- 
fessor M. A. Alexander brought out the fact that a test on 
early lamb production showed that it paid to feed grain to 
old western ewes before and after lambing. County Agent 
Clay Westcott, of Cuming County, and Emil Polnicky, of Red 
Cloud, spoke in favor of using early calves in creep-feeding 
work. E. C. Demarest, of Talmage, urged the use of sanita- 
tion in raising pigs rapidly. 


OKLAHOMA FEEDERS’ DAY 


LARGE ATTENDANCE OF FARMERS FROM THE 

feeding sections of Oklahoma had gathered at the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College at Stillwater on April 22 for 
the Annual Feeders’ Day. Dr. H. G. Bennett, president of 
the college, presided. 

In the morning, Dean C. P. Blackwell, director of the 
Oklahoma Experiment Station, spoke on “Service of Research 
to Agriculture;” J. A. Beall, on “Interdependence of Pro- 
ducer, Retailer, and Consumer in the Meat Business;” A. E. 
Darlow, on “Self-Feeding and Grinding Hay for Fattening 
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Lambs;” and C. P. Thompson, on “Use of Slack Coal and 
Charcoal in Fattening Hogs.” The last-named three speakers 
are connected with the Department of Animal Husbandry. 


After lunch, E. N. Wentworth, director of Armour’s Live 
Stock Bureau, Chicago, gave an address; following which, 
results of cattle-feeding for 1932-33 were set forth by W. L. 
Blizzard, and the subject of breeding feeder cattle was dealt 
with by L. E. Hawkins, both of the Department of Animal 
Husbandry. 


MEAT-RETAILERS INDORSE GOVERNMENT 
GRADING 


T A MEETING OF THE NEW YORK STATE ASSO- 
ciation of Retail Meat Dealers, Inc., on April 20, 1933, 

the following resolution was adopted, expressing the concern 
of the meat trade caused by the rumor that the market-news 
service of the Department of Agriculture is to be abridged, 


and urging the continuance of the government’s meat-grading 
service: 


“Certain articles which have appeared in the public 
press—for the most part entirely unauthorized, we are sure— 
have given members of the Retail Meat Dealers’ Association 
much concern, since they suggest the possibility of reducing 
the efficiency of information most vital to retailers and others 
engaged in the meat industry. The market-news service now 
furnished by the Department of Agriculture is accurate, 
unbiased, and in the best interest of everyone, from producer 
to consumer. Before this service was available there was 
suspicion and unrest; for it was felt—and with good reason— 
that a few, because of their size and facilities, had informa- 
tion not generally available. Under such conditions, com- 
modity prices were manipulated to the advantage of the few 
and against the interest of the many. Greater stability, bet- 
ter opportunity to compete fairly, and, on the whole, better 
understanding and good feeling, have existed since the service 
was inaugurated. The Bureau of Agricultural Economics of 
the Department of Agriculture has, because of its close con- 
tact with actual marketing, been continually in a position to 
furnish to authorized persons in and out of the government 


— information that has proved to be of great help 
to all. 


“A self-supporting grading service for meats and other 
agricultural products has come into general use during the 
past few years. This service has continually received the 
support of the association, because it has been efficiently con- 
ducted, and has tended to make it more difficult for the unfair 
and unscrupulous to carry on their nefarious practices. Its 
results have reached back to the producer, who, because of 
the service, has a better opportunity to have the products of 
his live stock more honestly sold. In view of the foregoing, 
we respectfully urge you to cortinue the services referred to 
in full force and effect.” 


' SAFEWAY STORES LAUNCH BEEF DRIVE 


EGINNING APRIL 21 AND LASTING TWO WEEKS, 
B an intensive beef-advertising campaign was conducted by 
the Safeway Stores—the great chain-store system operating 
in the eighteen states west of the Mississippi. In the words 
of the management, the object of the drive was to “re- 
establish the beef habit among the hundreds of thousands of 
customers” of the concern who in recent years “have been 
eating so much less beef that many have forgotten how good 
it is for them and what wonderful eating it is.” 


In a radio talk on April 15, John Curry, secretary of the 
California Cattlemen’s Association, firing the first shot, called 
attention to the remarkable way in which the sale of beef 
has kept up, in spite of the fact that it has been almost 
entirely without any help from advertising. However, this 
lack is slowly causing consumption to slip. It was his hope 
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that the campaign undertaken by this large organization 
would be followed by others, and that it might be the means 
of starting the beef-cattle business on the road back to the 
prominence it held in former years. 


Participating in the campaign were the 2,726 retail stores 
of the system, featuring beef and displaying original window 
posters. Newspapers to the number of about 800 carried 
articles and advertisements on the subject, and four radio 
programs by experts were sent out by the National Broad- 
casting Company. It is estimated that millions of people 
were reached in this manner. 


MEAT FORCES INVADING SOUTH 


HIS MONTH THE CAMPAIGN OF THE NATIONAL 

Live Stock and Meat Board was extended into the 
Carolinas. On May 10 a series of beef and pork demonstra- 
tions, accompanied by lectures giving up-to-the-minute facts, 
was inaugurated at Raleigh, North Carolina, in co-operation 
with the North Carolina State College. The five-week pro- 
gram is designed to reach retail dealers, housewives, teachers, 
students, service clubs, and other groups. The schedule in- 
cludes eight cities in North Carolina and four in South 
Carolina. 

Keen demand is continuing for the new food-value charts 
of the board. Requests are daily coming in from physicians, 
nurses, hospital superintendents, and dietitians in every state 
in the Union. The fame of the charts has spread to foreign 
countries, and inquiries concerning them are being received 
from Canada, Mexico, and South America. The charts, re- 
vealing meat as a valuable source of essential food elements, 
bear the seal of approval of the American Medical Association. 


GOVERNOR OF COLORADO ON MARGARINE 
LEGISLATION 


O GREAT HAS BEEN THE MISUNDERSTANDING 
S on the part of a large section of the public, and so 
voluminous the misrepresentation, wilful or otherwise, put 
forth by various interests, concérning the object and terms 
of the law, recently passed by the Legislature of Colorado, 
putting a tax on oleomargarine made from imported oils, 
that the following letter, addressed by Governor Johnson to 
the Farmers’ and Merchants’ Creamery Company, operating 
at Denver, is particularly timely. It explains, briefly and 
forcefully, why the measure had the unanimous support of 
the agricultural producers of the state: 


“EXECUTIVE CHAMBERS, DENVER, COLO., 
“April 12, 1933. 


“Farmers’ and Merchants’ Creamery Company, 
“Stock Yards Station, 

“Denver, Colo. 

“GENTLEMEN : 

“We appreciate your keen interest in the measure that 
would levy a tax on foreign oils for human consumption in 
Colorado. 

“Perhaps no legislation before the General Assembly, or 
any ever submitted to the people, has been so generally mis- 
understood as the bill proposing an excise tax on certain 
kinds of oleomargarine. Under the provisions, no state tax is 
provided on oleo made from Colorado products. It applies 
only to oleo made from imported coconut and kindred tropi- 
cal oils. There is no good reason to believe that Colorado 
consumers, under its provision, will be penalized. 

“The dairy, cattle, and swine industries of Colorado pay 
taxes on a valuation of over a billion and a half dollars. The 
producers of butter and animal-fat oleomargarines are some 
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175,000 loyal citizens on the farms and ranches of this state, 
and the manufacturers affected in Colorado hire 2,500 wage- 
earners, and pay them $2,500,000 a year in wages, while the 
producers and manufacturers of nut margarine pay little or 
no wages or taxes in Colorado. 

“The time has come when Colorado must definitely pro- 
tect her own industries by buying Colorado products. 


“Very truly yours, 
“Ep. C. JOHNSON. 
“Governor.” 


MARGARINE FROM COTTONSEED OIL 


FTER SEVERAL YEARS’ EXPERIMENTATION, A 
A prominent manufacturing concern has succeeded in 
producing an oleomargarine made almost entirely from 
cottonseed oil. This does not mean that margarine-manufac- 
turers will turn quickly to this method, because it is admitted 
that the best-quality product is made by a mixture of animal 
fats and vegetable oils. The animal fats are rich in vitamins 
and nutritive properties, while the vegetable oils tend to 
add palatability, as well as being in themselves wholesome 
and rich in food values. 

The announcement is of special interest for two rea- 
sons: first, because there is a large orthodox Jewish popula- 
tion in this country which does not consume margarines 
containing animal fats; second, it removes the last argument 
against the Kleberg bill. Manufacturers who have largely 
used coconut oil have been making a strenuous campaign 
against the passage of any oleomargarine legislation of this 
nature, claiming that it was unfair to those people who pre- 
ferred, mainly for religious reasons, to eat only a vegetable- 
oil product. 


PROTECTIVE DUTIES ON FATS AND OILS 


N LIEU OF THE ADMINISTRATION’S FARM-RELIEF 
measure, the National Provisioner suggests that an ade- 
quate duty be placed on imports of foreign oils, sufficient to 
raise the price-level on domestic fats and oils by 2 cents a 
pound. Such an increase, it is contended by this organ of the 
packers, would practically all go to the producer. We read: 


“The Roosevelt-Wallace farm-relief plan proposes to in- 
crease the value of farm crops by taxing the processor and 
subsidizing the producer with that money. Here is a sug- 
gestion for increasing the farmers’ revenues by more than 
$114,000,000 a year, and at the same time ending destructive 
competition for several of our important industries. 

“Protective duties on fats and oils would, in the opinion 
of leaders in the industry, result in the following increases in 
the value of important farm crops, based on 1931 production: 


IS. ci tvisiiescnisnesasssoisieiatlisicchivieahiellaag bai $ 72,170,987 
I ceetisntescicessiecisashciniiastasetaliaaneadandganiiae 8,995,440 
I I siscincctinincnatissineitiiantiesisinensen 1,273,200 
NN icici iisiciaicsssceanpanadiiahciibhicion 28,884,000 
Peanut, corn, and soya oil.................... 3,320,008 

BN oii witticccainicuastadeneane 3114,643,635 


“This total is almost one-half the entire income from 
wheat in that year, and over a billion dollars in terms of buy- 
ing power and debt-paying power, as $1 in new wealth is esti- 
mated to be equal to $10 in credit.” 


NEW LIVE-STOCK ORGANIZATION 


N MAY 1 A NEW ORGANIZATION SPRANG INTO 
existence at Kansas City, to be known as the United 
States Live Stock Association. Its purpose, as announced, 
is “advancement of the live-stock industry and the economic 
recovery of live-stock producers through sincere leadership 
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and concerted action by all branches.” On its program are 
such matters as reorganization and reduction of live-stock 
freight rates, restoration of all transportation privileges, in- 
cluding stocker and feeder rates to terminal markets, elimi- 
nation of present trade restraints in marketing, withdrawal 
of interference with the normal operation of the law of sup- 
ply and demand in establishing prices on agricultural prod- 
ucts, and abolition of the Packers’ Consent Decree. Member- 
ship is open to any person, association, or corporation inter- 
ested in promoting the welfare of the live-stock and meat 
industry, and of agriculture generally. 

Present at the meeting where formal action was taken 
were breeders and feeders from a dozen middle-western and 
southwestern states, but the aim is eventually to take in every 
important live-stock producing section in the country. A. D. 
Majors, of Omaha, was elected president, and Frank Scott, of 
Sioux City, vice-president. 


LAND-USE COMMITTEES REPORT ON 
PUBLIC DOMAIN 


HAT SHOULD BE DONE WITH THE 176,000,000 

acres of unreserved and unappropriated public lands, to 
conserve their grazing resources, check erosion and denuda- 
tion of watersheds, and generally improve their productive 
use, has been the subject of careful consideration by the 
National Land-Use Planning Committee and the National 
Advisory and Legislative Committee on Land Use ever since 
their appointment early in 1932. In a report issued in March, 
1933, they review the different aspects of the problem and, in 
the conviction that action should no longer be delayed, indorse 
the principles of the bill (H. R. 11816) introduced in the 
Seventy-second Congress by Representative John M. Evans, 
of Montana, and reported to the House on February 7, 1932. 


This bill provides that grazing districts may be estab- 
lished by the Secretary of the Interior on non-timbered pub- 
lic lands, valuable chiefly for grazing and forage crops. Ten- 
year, renewable leases would be granted to individuals, groups, 
or associations for the grazing of live stock under rules 
prescribed by the secretary, on the payment of reasonable 
fees as determined by him. Use of grazing lands without 
a permit would be punishable by a fine of $500 or impris- 
onment for one year. Holders of permits may provide water, 
fencing, or other improvements, to be compensated for if used 
by other permittees. 

Administration of established grazing districts would be 
under the immediate direction of the iocal branches of the 
General Land Office. On recommendation of the Secretary of 
the Interior, the President of the United States may add any 
public lands to the national forests, and, on recommendation 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, may transfer grazing lands 
now within national-forest boundaries to grazing districts. 

Of the fees assessed, 10 per cent would be used for range 
improvements, 25 per cent would go to the states for road 
and school purposes, and the remainder would be paid into 
the federal treasury. There would be no change in the pres- 
ent situation with regard to prospecting and developing min- 
ing claims. 

The committees emphasize that they have not overlooked 
the viewpoint that these lands should be turned over to the 
states, but believe that their best possible use “can be brought 
about more promptly and effectively through federal regula- 
tion, at least for an initial period,” and that the lands in this 
way would be “turned over to the states in better condition 
than otherwise will be the case, should their cession to the 
states be ultimately agreed upon.” 
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THE PRODUCER has previously (March, 1932) printed the 
membership of these committees, consisting of representatives 
of the Departments of Agriculture and the Interior, the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, the Federal Farm Loan Board, the Associa- 
tion of Land Grant Colleges and Universities, and the na- 
tional farmers’ and live-stock producers’ organizations. F, R. 
Marshall, secretary of the National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion, and F. E. Mollin, secretary of the American National 
Live Stock Association, represent their respective bodies on 
the Advisory and Legislative Committee. 


YARDAGE CHARGES AT MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
STOCK YARDS 


7 CHARGES AT THE NEW MISSISSIPPI 
Valley Stock Yards, St. Louis, Missouri, the commission 
rates of which were printed in the April PRODUCER, are as 
follows, effective April 10, 1933: live stock arriving by rail 
—cattle, 25 cents per head; calves, 18 cents; hogs, 8 cents; 
sheep and goats, 8 cents; live stock arriving other than by 
rail—cattle, 30 cents per head; calves, 21 cents; hogs, 10 
cents; sheep and goats, 10 cents; live stock resold or weighed 
in commission division—one-half of above charges; maxi- 
mum yardage charge per deck—calves, $18; hogs, $12. 

On feed the charges will be: hay—current market price 
f. o. b. stock-yards, plus 50 cents per cwt.; corn or oats— 
current market price, plus 40 cents per bushel. 





George M. Clemowm 


FTER SEVERAL YEARS’ ILLNESS, GEORGE M. 
Clemow, of Jackson, Montana, died at Tucson, Arizona, 
following an emergency operation. Mr. Clemow was one of 
the best-known and most highly respected cattlemen of the 
Northwest, being both a breeder and a feeder on a large 
scale. He was an ex-president of the Montana Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association, and for many years had been an influential 
member of the American National Live Stock Association. 





THE CALENDAR 


May 15-16, 1933—Annual Convention of National Cottonseed 
Products Association, New Orleans, La. 

May 25-27, 1933—Annual Convention of Montana Stock Grow- 
ers’ AssOciation, Bozeman, Mont. 

May 27, 1933—Annual Live Stock Feeders’ Day, Kansas State 
Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kan. 

June 1-3, 1933—Ogden Horse Show, Ogden, Utah. 

June 6-7, 1933—Annual Convention of Wyoming Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association, Laramie, Wyo. 

June 7, 1933—Annual Convention of American Jersey Cattle 
Club, Nashville, Tenn. 

June 16-17, 1933—Annual Convention of Colorado Stock Grow- 
ers’ and Feeders’ Association, Buena Vista, Colo. 

June 16-17, 1933—Annual Convention of Nebraska Stock 
Growers’ Association, Valentine, Neb. 

June 26-29, 1933—Annual Convention of National Associa- 
tion of Retail Grocers, Atlantic City, N. J. 

July 24-29, 1933—Annual Conference of American Institute of 
Co-operation, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, N.C. 

October 2-8, 1933—Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo, Iowa. 

October 21-28, 1933—Pacific International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion, Portland, Ore. 





“We like THE PRODUCER.”—NOBLE GREGORY, Moran, Wyo. 
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CATTLE SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


NE OF THE STRIKING INCONSISTENCIES 
() of the present situation—and there are many 

of them—is the fact that, while for the past 
five years our cattle population has steadily increased 
(by a total of some 8,000,000 head in that period), 
at the same time our slaughter, and hence our con- 
sumption, have been decreasing. It is perhaps fortu- 
nate that, when the full depth of the depression was 
reached, we were at a point in the cycle of cattle 
production which permitted the temporary holding- 
back of supplies. Whatever is shipped to market 
necessarily goes into immediate consumption, but, 
under conditions now obtaining, increased consump- 
tion could be had only at an increased sacrifice in 
price. 

It is quite apparent that we cannot, or should. not, 
long continue the present policy. The increase in cat- 
tle numbers above mentioned has been practically all 
in cows and heifers, about equally divided between 
the beef and the dairy breeds. While the total cattle 
population is still 6,100,000 head below the peak 
reached in 1918, we are now so prevailingly on a cow- 
and-calf basis that the number of cows and heifers 
is greater than ever before, and the 1933 calf crop is 
expected to be the largest ever produced. 
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The comparatively light marketings during the 
period of depression up to date are in great measure 
responsible for cattle values giving such a relatively 
good account of themselves during that period. No 
better illustration could be given of the results to be 
obtained when the available supply is in good balance 
with current consumptive demand. The result when 
the supply is even slightly increased is well shown 
in the price record of agricultural commodities of 
which we habitually produce a surplus. 


Caution should be the watchword for the future. 
The further holding-back of heifers and cows, the 
slaughter of which has been considerably under nor- 
mal for some time, might well lead to eventual dis- 
aster. It would seem the part of wisdom to stop 
expansion in the industry, thus taking advantage of 
the opportunity offered to improve the quality of our 
breeding herds, and to market as freely as conditions 
will permit. 

When Secretary Wallace testified before the Sen- 
ate Agricultural Committee relative to the farm- 
relief bill, he stated that he understood why cattle- 
men did not want cattle included in the bill now, but 
he predicted that we might be asking for help by the 
time the production cycle reached its peak in 1935 
or 1936. A little head-work and team-work now on 
the part of the industry, paying heed to the warning- . 
signs already plainly in sight, may point the way out 
without need for artificial relief measures. 


A PERIOD OF READJUSTMENT 


OR THE PAST GENERATION OUR LAW- 
Pins both state and federal, have been busy 

putting on the statute-books a host of regula- 
tions that order practically every moment of our 
working hours; prescribe the length of the bed- 
sheets that cover us at night; lay down rules as to 
where and how we may drive our automobiles; dic- 
tate what we shall drink,,and whether we shall sit 
down or stand up while doing it; tell us what to do 
with our incomes (if any), and, as a saving grace, 
make it easier—or shall we say less painful?—to go 
bankrupt. Boards, commissions, and bureaus have 
been created until buildings could not be constructed 
fast enough to house them. “Let us pass a law!” 
has become our national motto. Needless to say, 
there has been little thought given to the real need 
for, or wisdom of, many of the measures passed. 
Everyone has been too busy with his own pet pro- 
jects to give much attention to the other fellow’s 
plans. In the spirit of liberalism abroad in the land, 
all the laws have been enacted, and thus many 
“noble experiments” have been started on their way. 


Now the day of reckoning is at hand. Our legis- 
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lative structure is top-heavy, much of the material in 
it is unsound, and we must slowly and painfully 
rebuild it. 


No more glaring example of the legislative hys- 
teria that has prevailed can be cited than the laws 
regulating or prohibiting the sale of oleomargarine. 
Spurred on by a powerful lobby at Washington, 
utterly reckless in its disregard of the truth as to 
the causes of the distress claimed for the dairy indus- 
try, Congress has from time to time increased the 
onerous burden of laws, supposedly regulatory, but 
tending more and more to be prohibitory, culminating 
with the passage, two years ago, of the Brigham bill, 
which even makes it necessary to bleach natural- 
colored beef fats to escape the payment of a tax of 
ten cents per pound. 


Close to a million dollars is collected by the fed- 
eral government annually in retail license fees, and 
three or four hundred thousand dollars in wholesale 
license fees, although neither contribute in the slight- 
est degree to the efficiency of the regulatory service. 
The manufacturers’ license fee and the tax of one- 
fourth cent per pound collected from them are all 
that is necessary. As a matter of fact, there have 
been no prosecutions for fraud in many years, and 
the quality of the product sold is exceptionally high. 


- Busy as this lobby has been in Washington, it has 
found time to invade the legislatures of the various 
states. Prohibitory license fees, taxes, and color reg- 
ulations are proposed even in the southern and west- 
ern states, where dairying is a small industry com- 
pared with the production of vegetable oils or live 
stock. We can admire the efficiency of the lobbyists, 
at the same time that we disapprove their tactics. 


The dairy industry has expanded its production 
of butter from one and a half billion pounds in 1918 
to two billion pounds in 1932. During the same 
period the production of margarine has decreased 
from three hundred and twenty-six million to two 
hundred and fifteen million pounds. Yet the Brigham 
bill was passed on the assumption that the trade in 
oleomargarine was ruining the dairy industry. In- 
stead it, in common with many other branches of 
agriculture, is suffering simply from overproduction 
and from the decreased demand incident to the 
depression. If the manufacture of oleomargarine 
were entirely prohibited today, it would not create 
even a ripple in the butter market. Butter and mar- 
garine occupy entirely different price-fields. The 
intense competition we hear so much about is a fig- 
ment of the imagination of the lobbyists, whose liv- 
ing depends upon keeping the issue alive. Ameri- 
cans by heritage live as well as they possibly can. 
Butter consumption is limited only by capacity to 
buy. On the other hand, consumption of margarine 
is restricted by laws supposedly designed to help the 
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dairy industry, but actually resulting in keeping 
millions of people, whose purchasing power is low, 
from buying a wholesome, nutritious fat which their 
children badly need. 

The dairy lobby has made no secret of the fact 
that its goal was to kill the margarine industry of 
this country. Congress can render no better service 
to the millions of people who are today living under 
conditions of distress than by registering its disap- 
proval of this plan and wiping off the statute-books 
the portions of the supposedly regulatory laws which 
discriminate against other American producers, 
strengthening the protection against foreign product, 
and insuring that margarine shall be sold for what 
it is, under high standards, and with the Bureau of 
Animal Industry inspection and Food and Drug Act 
regulations to guarantee the quality of the materials 
used. 


HOW MUCH ARE WE TO BE INFLATED? 


VW I tied THE UNITED STATES, THE MID- 
dle of last month, went off the gold standard, 
the average man, a bit confused, was inclined 

to reserve his opinion until it should become clear 
just what the effect would be on his every-day exist- 
ence—principally on the demand and price for the 
things he had to sell, whether in goods or labor. [If it 
produced the results it was expected to produce, he 
would be satisfied. For gold as such he had not much 
use, and the status of the dollar among the currencies 
of the nations interested him but mildly. 


So far as commodity prices were concerned, there 
was little immediate reaction. But it soon became 
evident that suspension of gold payments was only 
the first link in a chain of momentous occurrences 
that bid fair to revolutionize our whole monetary 
system, and that, by virtue of our financial position 
as the chief creditor nation, would have repercus- 
sions throughout the world. 

For one thing, after forty years’ silence, voices 
are again being raised in Congress in favor of the 
free coinage of silver, even if in diluted ratio. The 
administration is reported as being sympathetic to 
some measure of rehabilitation of the white metal, 
perhaps through international agreement, and as an 
initial step has declared itself willing to accept silver 
to the amount of $200,000,000 in payment of war 
debts. And now the President has asked, and 
undoubtedly will be given, power, at his discretion, 
to “revalue” the gold content of the dollar up to 50 
per cent—which is equivalent to saying that he is 
authorized to cheapen it, or multiply it, to that 
extent. 

All this, of course, means inflation. The diction- 
ary’s definition of the word “inflation” is “filling with 
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gas.” How far the swelling will proceed, no one can 
tell. Under the terms of the amendment to the farm- 
relief bill, in which form the legislation appears, the 
President will have full power to determine both 
when to begin and where to stop. The time to begin 
presumably is now; the place to stop is another 
matter. 

While Mr. Roosevelt, we think, may be trusted to 
act wisely and with caution, the logic of events some- 
times is an imperious master. In spite of assurances 
that no orgy of “printing-press money” will be 
indulged in, once the toboggan is entered the impetus 
is liable to carry one on and on. The case of Germany 
after the war is a forceful reminder of what may 
happen. Already clamors for paying the soldiers’ 
bonus in cash, with billions of new greenbacks, have 
once more been heard. It is sure to be followed by 
other, similar claims. The temptation to start 
gigantic public enterprises of all sorts, as a means 
of easing unemployment, and paying the cost from 
the potentially inexhaustible stream of banknotes 
flowing from the press, is certain to become a power- 
ful factor that may be too strong to resist. 


Most people are agreed that the medium by 
which our business is transacted is too restricted. 
There was little or no objection raised to the moder- 
ate expansion to which we had recourse during the 
recent bank moratorium. It was felt that the 
security back of the notes was ample. And this is 
the core of the problem. It is imperative that this 
basic principle be maintained. Advocates of “sound 
money,” in and out of Congress, willing to inflate to 
a limited or controlled extent, will, we hope, supply 
the brakes necessary to prevent our whole economic 
structure from being upset. 


OFF TO THE WOODS! 


LL OVER THE LAND, THESE FINE SPRING 
Ae: recruiting is going on for the President’s 
reforestation campaign. Soon the C. C. C. 
(which stands for the Civilian Conservation Corps) 
will move into the field and begin operations—plant- 
ing trees on burned-over or waste federal land, thin- 
ning out too heavy stands of timber, leveling gullied 
slopes to check further erosion, draining swampy 
tracts, building roads and trails, and in many other 
ways helping restore useless or neglected areas to a 
condition of productivity. 

Naturally in this movement, directed by the 
Forest Service, the West will play an important part. 
By far the greater number of national forests are 
found on this side of the Missouri River. Of the 
quarter-million men who will make up the army, the 
twelve western states have been allotted more than 
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one-half. Of these, again, California gets the lion’s 
share. 

Reforestation has long been a favorite subject 
with President Roosevelt. As governor of New York 
he did much to spread the gospel of trees. With the 
wider powers now come to him, he is enabled to 
translate this love of his into national terms. In con- 
ceiving the present plan, his aim has been twofold: 
to continue and enlarge the ideals of conservation 
which inspired his relative and namesake in the 
White House thirty years ago, and to make this a 
link in the government’s drive on unemployment. 


The force will be selected from those who for 
weary weeks have tramped the cities’ pavements in 
a vain search for work. They will be asked to enroll 
for six months at a time, but may be released for 
any valid reason, such as finding regular or better- 
paid employment. After a brief preliminary period 
in camp, where they are instructed in their duties 
and broken into the routine of group-life, they are 
sent into the field. As remuneration they will receive 
their “keep’”—food, clothes, shelter, and necessary 
medical attendance—plus a dollar a day in coin of 
the realm. In other words, except as to the length of 
service, conditions are much the same as those on 
which a private enlists in the army. 

However, THE PRODUCER cannot share the objec- 
tions of President Green, of the American Federation 
of Labor, to what he calls the “regimentation” of 
free American citizens and the niggardliness of their 
pay. The forest workers give up nothing of their 
freedom, except as they subject themselves to the 
necessary rules of the game. They will not in any 
sense be competitors with regular labor, organized or 
unorganized. Instead, they are rescued from a life 
of demoralizing idleness, semi-starvation, and sur- 
roundings that are too often squalid and depressing, 
and given a chance to “feed up,” harden their mus- 
cles, and strengthen their moral fiber through useful, 
wholesome, open-air work that would not otherwise 
be done now. If they have families, the dollar will 
help support these, and to that extent relieve the 
charity agencies on which they have been dependent. 
Is not all this so much to the good, and infinitely 
preferable to nothing at all or the “dole”? 

Eminently worth-while as is this work which the 
Conservation Corps is now inaugurating, it has too 
long awaited a systematic attack. It required a situ- 
ation like the present to center the attention of the 
country upon its value. If the force, created as a tem- 
porary expedient, could be made the framework for 
a permanent, adjustable body, at all times drawing 
its personnel from the ranks of the unemployed, for 
work in government forests, and occupations tied up 
with them—perhaps in co-operation with the states 
—we should all be the gainers. 
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THE STOCKMEN'S EXCHANGE 





RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS FRAUGHT 
WITH DANGER 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 25, 1933. 
To THE PRODUCER: 
I have read the editorial in THE PRODUCER of March, 
1933, commenting on the plan of handling the tariff proposi- 
tion by the method of reciprocal] trade agreements. 


In the recent report of the Washington representative 
to the Board of Directors of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation a résumé was given of our congressional history 
on this matter since 1857, with the general observation that 
such agreements practically never have resulted in the bene- 
fits to American citizens which their proponents hoped for. 


The present-day danger in such agreements lies in the 
fact that agricultural foreign nations want to trade farm 
products for our manufactured goods, and industrial nations 
abroad, like those of western Europe, even if they desire our 
farm products, find our industrial groups lined up against 
importing manufactured goods in exchange for American 
foodstuffs. 

Therefore, approaching this plan as you care to, it seem- 
ingly does not contain much prospect of settling the tariff 
question, unless we in agriculture should be willing to enter 
into an arrangement very harmful to our domestic producers, 
letting in raw materials in exchange for our manufactures. 


CHESTER H. GRAY, 
Washington Representative, 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 


PLAN FOR REORGANIZATION OF TAXING 
SYSTEM 


SHAMBO, MONT., March 28, 1933. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


I greatly appreciate the work of the American National 
Live Stock Association and the instructive news published in 
THE PRODUCER. 


The outlook for cattle or any other commodity is not 
very bright, and they will do well to hold around present 
prices until the system has been completely transformed. We 
should organize as strongly as possible, and all agricultural 
organizations—cattle, hogs, sheep, cotton, grain, and fruit— 
should combine in a Federated Agricultural Legislative 
Council, the executives of which should be selected from 
people who have constructive ideas and a thorough under- 
standing of the farmers’ and stockmen’s problems. 


I have been in the cattle business for years. From ob- 
servation and experience, I am greatly opposed to direct 
selling, and to the system of allowing the railroads to dump 
cattle on Monday’s and Tuesday’s markets. I believe that 


big general markets are the places where cattle should be 
sold. 

With regard to the shipping of live stock, I would sug- 
gest, if there is sufficient organization in the different states, 
that each state be divided into four sections. The first would 
load to be on Monday’s market; the second, on Tuesday’s; 
the third, on Wednesday’s; and the fourth, on Thursday’s; 
leaving Friday and Saturday for cleaning up. I believe that 
stockmen, by direct selling and the dumping of cattle on 
Monday’s and Tuesday’s markets, have lost hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in the past ten or fifteen years. 


Remonetizing silver will not do us any good, as the big 
bankers, who own nearly all the stocks and bonds, and 
nearly all the gold, and who have a mortgage on the country 
so big that we cannot earn the interest, must own nearly all 
the silver too. A country that is bankrupt has no security 
to offer. That is why nearly all the money is locked up in 
the big banks. If you have security, you can borrow; but 
depression has made our securities worthless. Land that 
will pay taxes and a living for the occupants under present 
conditions is doing splendidly. No person wants land under 
our present system of property tax. Every session of the 
legislative assembly increases our invisible tax, which adds 
to our load. 

Not long ago I was asked if I thought times would get 
better or worse. I said I believed they would get worse, as, 
under our ever-increasing burden of taxes, paying taxes and 
living expenses would be about as big a burden as we could 
shoulder. We may possibly have to look to the government 
for assistance to carry our land loans. When the govern- 
ment gets things straightened out, it will own everything. 
Congress may be compelled to set the same hours of service 
and give us the same compensation as the post-office and 
transportation workers are getting. 

Forty years ago, during the Cleveland panic, I began to 
study the subject of causes. It did not take me long to 
find out that, under the profit system, we would be where we 
are today. The higher interest rates and profits rise, and 
the higher wages and salaries, the quicker wealth will con- 
centrate. It is plain to me that that is at the bottom of our 
present troubles. But we must do the very best we can to 
carry on, and produce an abundance of food and raw material. 
Then it will be up to the government to devise a proper 
system of distribution. We must also open our attic doors 
and let the light in, and develop our reasoning powers to 
meet changing conditions. 

For some time I have had in mind a system of federal 
taxation that, I believe, would reach every person. I feel it 
would be a lot better and more in conformity with Christian 
principles if Congress, instead of asking 120,000,000 people 
to degenerate to the extent of guzzling a half-barrel of beer 
each, which might raise $300,000,000 in revenue, would place 
a gross tax on all transportation done for profit. I think 
it would be a just system and yield a tremendous revenue. 
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I was glad to read the letters in THE PRODUCER some 
time ago by Mr. Brite and Mr. Oswald; also that of Mr. 
Kleberg on taxes. I am strongly in favor of a general state 
tax on gross sales, and the total abolishment of the property 
tax. I appreciated Mr. Brite’s reference to the Mosaic law. 
Moses has always been a great man with me. 


JOHN THOMPSON. 


TAX BIG ITEM IN CATTLEMAN’S BUDGET 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 20, 1933. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

These days a cattleman is looking at every item of ex- 
pense, to see wherein he can reduce it in order to keep his 
herd. One of the big items of expense is taxes. 

In Wyoming the printed form for assessment all over the 
state is as follows: 


MRUNNM TONNE Faceted ast laa oe caa ceed! $45 
Heifer calves, coming yearlings........................ 12 
Steer calves, coming yearlings............................ 15 
Stock cattle, two years and oveT.......................- 20 
Steers, coming two years old..............--.......----.--- 28 
Steers, coming three years old and ovev............ 40 


I note in the April issue of THE PRODUCER that the 
Arkansas Valley cattlemen in Colorado recommend a maxi- 
mum valuation of $12 and a minimum of $8 per head on cat- 
tle for taxation purposes. This, on an average, would be $10 
a head, whereas the Wyoming average is about $20, or about 
one-half the valuation set by the state. 


It is undoubtedly true that the total tax a man must pay 
is the assessment multiplied by the rate, and that various 
states assess on cash value—one-half cash value, 40 per cent 
of cash value, etc. So in a discussion of this matter the rate 
ought to enter in. 

The Minnesota Legislature has just adjourned, with very 
little cutting and a great deal of additional tax, until our rate 
is now the highest in all the history of the state. This 
illustrates what politics can do in times like these. 


W. D. LOVELL. 


DOES NOT REGARD REINDEER INDUSTRY 
AS MENACE 


[On the subject of the reindeer industry in Alaska, 
brought to the fore by certain late developments on the Pacific 
coast, mentioned in previous issues of THE PRODUCER, the fol- 
lowing letter is of interest. It presents the viewpoint of a 
man who has had occasion to study the problem on the spot, 
but who prefers to remain anonymous.—EDITOR. ] 


I have recently visited one of the areas of reindeer pro- 
duction in Alaska, in which are included two native-owned, 
one white-owned, and one Lapp-owned herds. There has never 
been any government supervision over these herds until 
recently, and since the natives have been both too lazy and 
too dumb—no other words can express their state of mind— 
their herds have grown smaller over a period of years, while 
the Lapp- and white-owned herds have increased many times 
over. 

Due to the fact that all land is owned by the govern- 
ment, itis possible forthe government representatives to have 
some control over all the herds. The whites and the Lapps 
have been very scientific in handling their herds, and every 
year have earmarked all deer found on their land leased from 
the government. Since the reindeer herds stray quite widely, 
large numbers of the native-owned, but unmarked, deer stray 
eff their range and are marked by the adjoining herd-owners. 
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Although this practice is absolutely within the law, the natives 
seem to think that their deer are taken from them, and that 
the white man has no right to own deer. Many natives even 
go so far as to think that the government should pay them 
money to herd their own deer. A number of them seem to 
picture the United States government as a person who can 
well afford to give them money at all times. As a result, 
they never provide for themselves for more than a day or so in 
advance. The government representatives here try to get 
them to do a little work, but, because they are naturally 
distrustful of white people, the natives think the government 
agents are often working against them, in the interest of the 
white owners of herds. 

From a business standpoint, I cannot see any great future 
for the reindeer industry, at least not within our lifetime. 
The reindeer themselves, although the meat has an excellent 
taste, are handicapped in every point upon which efficient 
operation is based within a packing-house. 


. For instance, they have a low dressing percentage. The 
percentage and weight of valuable cuts are extremely low. 
The hides would be valueless when slaughtered on a commer- 
cial basis. They can be killed only during one season of the 
year, and then there remain the enormous transportation 
costs and shipment to market. On top of that, the meat can- 
not be shipped out when it is butchered, because the animals 
are not in condition until November, and by that time navi- 
gation is closed until about the following July. 


The meat, although very tasty, is extremely watery, and 
after remaining in storage for a few months the moisture 
dries out and a dry crust remains on the outside of the car- 
cass. 

As a substantial food supply for the natives, as the rein- 
deer were originally intended, I believe they are very impor- 
tant. During the entire winter the largest item of native 
food is reindeer meat. 

The biggest problem that the government employee faces 
is that of trying to make over a race of people from fisher- 
men into herdsmen. From the attitude of the natives, it 
would seem that, if they were left alone, their deer would 
soon die out or turn completely wild, and in no case would 
they have any steers. 


WINTER-WHEAT CROP TO BE MUCH 
BELOW NORMAL 


EPORTS RECEIVED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF 
Agriculture indicate a winter-wheat crop of only about 
334,000,000 bushels, compared with 462,000,000 bushels pro- 
duced last year and a five-year average, 1924-28, of 589,000,- 
000 bushels. Condition on April 1 was reported as 59.4 per 
cent of normal—the lowest on record for that date. 


In the Great Plains region much of the winter-wheat 
acreage was seeded under unfavorable conditions. Drought 
prevailed throughout the winter, and is still unrelieved in 
much of this territory. Winter killing was also heavy in 
the Pacific Northwest. As a result, abandonment will be 
exceptionally heavy, reaching as much as 30 per cent of the 
acreage sown last fall, for the country as a whole. 





| WE OFFER FOR SALE 93 head of Regis- 
tered Yearling Hereford Heifers, and 90 head 
| of Registered Two-Year-Old Hereford Heifers. 






HALEY-SMITH COMPANY, 


Sterling, Colo. | 
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AT WASHINGTON 


PRIL 19, 1933, WILL GO DOWN IN HISTORY AS THE 

day the United States went off the gold standard. Like 

a bolt from a clear sky came the announcement that the 

administration had decided “not to support the American 

dollar abroad,” coupled with the official interpretation of that 

mystic phrase as meaning the abandonment of the yellow 
metal as a measure of values. 

Whether, as was prophesied by a section of the press at 
the time, the date will likewise mark the “end of the depres- 
sion” remains to be seen. The immediate effect was a sharp 
fall in the value of the dollar in relation to European gold 
currencies, a spectacular rise in silver, and a mild boom in 
the stock market. Commodity prices have been slower to 


respond. 
* * * 


Following up this first step in its effort to raise domestic 
price-levels, the administration gave its backing to a “con- 
trolled-inflation” amendment to the general farm-relief bill, 
introduced in Congress by Senator Thomas, of Oklahoma. 
This rider, in the form in which it was finally adopted, 
empowers the President, in his discretion, to expand currency 
and credit by a sum not to exceed $6,000,000,000, to reduce 
the gold value of the dollar up to 50 per cent, to change the 
ratio of the silver dollar and provide for the free coinage of 
silver, and to accept $200,000,000 in silver from foreign coun- 
tries in payment of war debts. 

A motion by Senator Wheeler, of Montana, to remone- 
tize silver at the old Bryan ratio of 16 to 1 was, however, 


voted down. 
5 oK * 


Another important amendment to the farm bill deals 
with farm mortgages. A consolidated issue of federal land 
bank bonds is provided for, in an amount not to exceed 
$2,000,000,000, to bear interest of 4 per cent, payment of 
which is tc be guaranteed by the Treasury. The federal 
land banks will have authority to exchange these bonds for 
approved first mortgages on farm property, or to purchase 
such mortgages. The bill fixes a time limit of two years 
in which the bonds may be issued. The interest rate on 
existing mortgage loans made through national farm loan 
associations by the federal land banks, and those made within 
two years after the passage of the act, cannot exceed 4% per 
cent, and provision is made for reducing payments on mort- 
gages now held by the federal land banks to the same rate; 
but where loans are made direct by the federal land banks, 
it is to be one-half of 1 per cent greater. 

There is also provision for special loans to be made by 
the Farm Loan Commissioner direct to farmers on the 
security of first or second mortgages on land, chattels, or 
crops. The amount of any such individual loan is not to 
exceed $5,000, and it must not amount to more than 75 per 
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cent of the normal value of the property pledged as security. 
The interest rate on these individual loans is to be 5 per 
cent, and they are to be amortized in ten years. One of the 
purposes of this provision is to permit farmers to regain 
possession of farm homes lost through foreclosure within the 
last year. 

The bill also contains provisions for the orderly liquida- 
tion of the joint-stock land banks, and for loans by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to drainage, levee, irrigation, 
and similar districts, to permit them to refinance outstanding 
indebtedness. 

* * * 

An amendment to the farm bill providing for immediate 

cash payment of veterans’ bonuses was defeated. 
* * * 


The parent measure—Secretary Wallace’s ambitious 
scheme for farm relief—at this writing is in conference, and 
its passage is expected within a few days. It appears that 
cattle and sheep have been definitely eliminated from the list 
of commodities included, as also have sugar-beets and sugar- 
cane, previously voted in on motion of Senator Costigan, of 
Colorado. This limits the application of the provisions of the 
bill to the seven basic commodities of wheat, corn, cotton, 
hogs, rice, tobacco, and milk and its products. 

In the April issue of THE PRODUCER we dealt more fully 
with this bill. Briefly to summarize its contents, it authorizes 
the Secretary of Agriculture, at his discretion, to reduce farm 
acreage and production through application of the cotton- 
option, domestic-allotment, or land-leasing plan, reimbursing 
farmers for such reduction by bounties and rentals; to impose 


‘processing taxes designed to raise prices until farm purchas- 


ing power reaches a pre-war “parity,” measured in terms of 
what the farmer must buy, proceeds of the taxes to be paid 
to farmers in bounties and rentals; to guarantee the farmer 
a “reasonable profit” on the domestically consumed portion of 
his crop (a clause added in the Senate at the request of 
President John A. Simpson, of the National Farmers’ Union, 
and which the House insists upon eliminating) ; to license pro- 
cessors and distributors to enforce fair practices; and to 
make marketing agreements with producers, processors, and 
distributors. (Bill passed May 10, minus profit clause.) 

Wheat will be the first crop on which this price-raising 
experiment will be tried out. As spring planting is now over, 
it is essential that speed be made, to prevent accumulation of 
another surplus. Secretary Wallace has asked all state gov- 
ernors immediately to set up advisory committees to co-operate 
with him in production control. 

* * * 


On April 26 the administration’s home-mortgage refinan- 
cing bill was reported favorably by the House Committee on 
Currency and Banking. The measure authorizes a bond issue 
of $2,000,000,000, with which the government is to refinance 
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mortgages on moderate-priced dwellings at 5 per cent inter- 
est. Under an amendment added in committee, loans up to 
$10,000 may be made on homes with an appraised value of 
not more than $15,000. Another amendment would permit 
loans for the payment of taxes on small urban homes. 

* * Ba 


Government ownership and operation of the Muscle 
Shoals plant, together with the President’s plan for develop- 
ment of the natural resources of the Tennessee River basin, 
under a corporation clothed with the power of government, 
to be known as the Tennessee Valley Authority, will have 
become an actuality when this reaches our readers. Accord- 
ing to the terms of the Norris-McSwain bill, $50,000,000 of 
federal bonds will be issued, which, with a direct appropria- 
tion of $10,000,000, will provide capital for the enterprise. 
Two new dams will be constructed, power from which, as well 
as from the $150,000,000 plant already in existence, will be 
sold direct by the government over its own transmission lines 
within a radius of 400 miles. Cheap nitrates for fertilizer 
will be manufactured either by a privately owned limited- 
dividend corporation or by the government direct. In addi- 
tion, plans are considered for flood control and afforestation. 

* * * 


A favorable report on the Wagner-Lewis unemployment 
relief bill has been ordered by the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. As passed by the House, the $500,000,000 
to be appropriated for this purpose would be divided into two 
equal parts, one of which would be paid out to the states in 
direct grants, made quarterly on the basis of one-third of the 
public funds expended for relief by the states themselves, and 
the other half used for emergencies where the combined fed- 
eral and state funds prove insufficient. In the bill as passed 
by the Senate the half-billion-dollar relief fund was divided 


Bonded and operated under the Packers and Stock 
Yards Act for protection of members and shippers. 


Credit available to both Feeders and Growers, 
through the Intermountain Live Stock Credit Corpora- 


tion. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ON EITHER MARKETING 
OR CREDITS, WRITE 


The Intermountain Live Stock Marketing Association 


401 Live Stock Exchange Building 


THE INTERMOUNTAIN LIVE STOCK 
MARKETING ASSOCIATION 


Tens Co-operative Marketing Organization offers op- 
portunity to those in the Live Stock Industry to im- 
prove their market and credit situation. 
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into $200,000,000 in direct grants to the states and $300,000,- 
000 for the other form of relief. (Bill passed May 9 sub- 
stantially in the shape in which it came from the House.) 

* * * 


A revolutionary piece of legislation that would make the 
Secretary of Labor the “czar of American industry” has tem- 
porarily been sidetracked, and may await action at the regu- 
lar session. The bill, drafted by Miss Perkins herself, would 
amend one submitted by Senator Black, of Alabama. It would 
establish a working week of five days, of six hours each, or 
thirty hours in all, in industries (with certain exemptions) 
the products of which enter interstate commerce. The secre- 
tary would be given power to control overproduction in fac- 
tories, to repeal provisions of the anti-trust laws preventing 
industries from combining to restrict production, to establish 
boards made up of representatives of employers, ernployees, 
and the general public to fix just and reasonable minimum 
wages, and to prohibit from transportation in interstate com- 
merce all goods produced by manufacturers not complying 
with these provisions. 

* * * 

On May 4 the President sent a message to Congress 
recommending the creation of a federal railroad co-ordinator 
with power to reorganize the country’s transportation system 
and to put it on a paying basis. The co-ordinator would work 
through regional committees to be named by the carriers. 
Section 15-a of the Transportation Act (the recapture clause) 
would be repealed, and railroad holding companies would be 
regulated by the Interstate Commerce Commission on the 
same basis as railroads. At the regular session beginning 
next January a definite plan will be submitted for a perma- 
nent national policy in transportation questions. This, it is 
understood, will call for consolidation of the railroads into a 
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few large groups and the co-ordination of all forms of trans- 
portation. 
* * * 

During the past couple of weeks, one emissary after 
another from the commercially important nations of the world 
has been in consultation with the President and his advisers, 
discussing tariffs, war debts, disarmament, and general finan- 
cial, commercial, and political relations, laying the founda- 
tion for the reciprocal trade agreements which are part of 
the administration’s program, and preparing the way for the 
world economic conference to be held in Londan next month. 
A phase of these conferences which the live-stock industry is 
watching with some degree of concern is the possible effect 
they may have upon the tariff on live cattle and meats. 
Representatives of both Canada and Argentina have already 
been heard, and, while nothing definite has been given out, it 
is understood that the questions of lowering present duties 
and, in the case of Argentina, of abolishing or modifying the 
foot-and-mouth-disease embargo have been broached. 


FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


HE EXECUTIVE ORDER OF THE PRESIDENT, CON- 

solidating the credit functions of the government in the 
Farm Credit Administration, with Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
now chairman of the Federal Farm Board, designated as 
“governor,” will become effective on May 27. As assistant 
to Mr. Morgenthau, with direct supervision over functions in 
aid of farmers’ co-operative marketing enterprises, has been 
selected Francis W. Peck, of St. Paul, Minnesota, director of 
agricultural extension of the University of Minnesota, whose 
title will be “co-operative loan commissioner.” 
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New and Better Method of Branding 


(CHEMICAL compound makes clear, lasting brand 

without heat. No pain, no festering sore, yet 
scabs over and peels off, leaving a permanent, 
legible brand. Costs about 1 cent a head. 

“Buck” Hundley of Fort Worth says: “I have 
used Franklin Brand-em-ol for branding some 3,000 
head of cattle during the past year. I am so well 
pleased with results that I will never put a hot iron 
on an animal again.” 


Send to nearest office for free descriptive leaflet 


Half-Pints, 75 cents; Pints, $1.25; Quarts, $2.25; 
Postpaid 


0. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO. 


Fort Worth El Paso 
Los Angeles 
Calgary 


Amarillo 
Wichita 
Santa Maria 


Denver Kansas City 
Marfa Alliance 
Rapid City 
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One of the first tasks facing the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration will be to put into effect a plan for the more orderly 
marketing of that portion of this year’s wool clip which is 
part of the security for loans made to growers by the regional 
agricultural credit corporations. The plan includes the crea- 
tion of an advisory wool-marketing committee, made up of 
representatives of producers, marketing co-operatives, the 
wool trade, and the Credit Administration, with H. B. Embach, 
of Arizona, general manager of the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation, as chairman. Other members will be F. R. Mar- 
shall, of Salt Lake City, Utah, secretary of the National Wool 
Growers’ Association, and Robert L. Turnbull, president of 
the Boston Wool Trade Association. According to official 
announcement, the wool will be marketed in response to con- 
sumer demand, without forced sales, the particular agent in 
each case to be selected by the grower. 

ok * * 


All wheat futures held by the Grain Stabilization Corpo- 
ration have been disposed of. Offices in Chicago will be closed 
as soon as the wheat donated by Congress to the Red Cross 
is delivered, which will be around August 1. 

The stabilization activities of the Farm Board,. begun 
three years ago, have resulted in a loss of $160,334,489, Chair- 
man Morgenthau announces. With the Red Cross donations, 
the total loss to the board’s revolving fund has been $184,- 
153,232. 


FOREST GRAZING FEES 


N THE FOREST-FEE SITUATION THERE IS LITTLE 
I new. The investigation promised by Secretary Wallace 
into the feasibility of relating fees to market prices on live 
stock is now going on. Before a decision is rendered, stock- 
men will be given an opportunity to place their case directly 
before the secretary or his representative when either of 
them comes west some time during the summer. Meanwhile 
payment of the first half of the fees for 1933 is due, but Mr. 
Wallace has advised Senator Carey, of Wyoming, that notes 
will be accepted in lieu of cash. 


While at Washington on other matters, F. E. Mollin, sec- 
retary of the American National Live Stock Association, and 
F. R. Marshall, secretary of the National Wool Growers’ 
Association, have discussed the subject of grazing fees with C. 
E. Rachford, in charge of the Branch of Range Management 
of the Forest Service, and expect to confer with him again. 

* * * 

By order of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, grazing fees 
on all Indian reservations in Montana, except that of the 
Blackfeet, have been reduced 50 per cent for the current year. 


OUR FOREIGN TRADE IN MARCH 


NITED STATES EXPORTS FOR MARCH, AIL- 

though slightly exceeding those of the previous month, 
fell considerably below the figures for March, 1932, and were 
the lowest for any March since 1902. Imports were the small- 
est for any corresponding month since 1908. The figures 
(preliminary for March, 1933) follow: 











Sesth Three — Ending 
1933 1932 1933 1932 
Pxports................--. ~ $108,000,000 | $154,876,000 | $3320,123,000 | $458,870,000 
Imports............-.....- 95,000,000 | 131,189,000 | 274,756,000 | 397,708,000 





Excess of exports..| $ 13,000,000 | $ 23,687,000 | $ 55,367,000 | $ 61,162,000 
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C)UR TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 


FREIGHT RATES ON STOCKERS AND FEEDERS 


BY CHARLES E. BLAINE 


[From the report and analysis of the decision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in Docket No. 
17000, Part 9 (Live Stock—Western District Rates), 
on rehearing, submitted by Charles E. Blaine, traffic 
counsel, to the president and members of the Exec- 
utive and Traffic Committees of the American National 
Live Stock Association, we quote the section on 
stocker and feeder rates, as follows:] 


N SEVERAL DECISIONS PRIOR TO THE ORIGINAL 

decision herein, the Interstate Commerce Commission had 
prescribed rates on stocker and feeder live stock—that is, ani- 
mals not fit for slaughter—hereinafter termed feeder live 
stock, from and to all points in a large expanse of territory. 
These rates applied not only between country points, but from 
and to public live-stock markets as well. They ranged from 
75 to 85 per cent of the concurrent rates on live stock fit for 
slaughter, hereinafter termed fat live stock. 


However, in the original hearings in this proceeding the 
carriers took the position that the shippers were billing fat 
live stock to public live-stock markets at which meat-packing 
plants were operated as feeder live stock, and thus criminally 
defeating the higher rates on fat live stock. Although such 
testimony of the carriers was general in character and did 
not point out a specific case where fat live stock has moved 
at the lower feeder live-stock rates, the commission appar- 
ently gave great weight to such testimony, because, as herein- 
after shown, it restricted the application of the rates on 
feeder live stock, prescribed by it in the original decision in 
this proceeding, so that they did not, nor do they, apply to 
public live-stock markets. 


In the original decision in this proceeding the commission 
prescribed rates on feeder live stock from and to the same 
points. However, as previously stated, the rates on feeder 
live stock thus prescribed were specifically restricted so as not 
to apply to public live-stock markets. They applied, and now 
apply, from the markets, but not to them. 


In its second decision the commission, at page 645, stated: 


“Much testimony was adduced relative to shipments mov- 
ing on the 85 per cent basis to points just outside the corpo- 
rate or switching limits of points at which are located recog- 
nized public live-stock markets. Respondents’ [carriers’] wit- 
nesses testified that on such shipments they do not receive the 
revenue contemplated by us when we prescribed stocker-feeder 
rates between all points except to points at which are located 
recognized public live-stock markets. They renewed the con- 
tention that there should be no lower rates on this class of 
live stock than applied on live stock fit for slaughter. . . 
There is evidence that sheep are not being shipped at feeder 
rates from points in California to points near the Missouri 
River markets. . . . Usually the live stock is moved from these 
adjacent feed-lots by truck, and carriers get no further hauls, 
unless at the public market it is purchased for shipment to 
some distant point. There is also a recent tendency of live- 
stock commission men and traders to have consignments for- 


warded to these outside feed-lots or carrier-maintained and 
operated feed-yards, sell them at that point, and have them 
reshipped at the balance of the through .. . rate from points 
of origin . . . to final destination. . . . Such transactions, 
although lawful within the provisions of the governing tariff, 
have the effect of greatly reducing the carriers’ revenue... . 
Shippers and live-stock markets generally, except Chicago, 
desire stocker-feeder rates to market points.” 


The commission, at page 647, further stated: 


“To remedy this situation, which is detracting from the 
efficacy of the markets as places for the public sale of live 
stock, cancellation and withdrawal of stocker-feeder rates to 
these outside points appears necessary. 

“The application of the 85 per cent basis on all stocker 
and feeder live stock moving to markets would cut the car- 
riers’ revenues so deeply as to necessitate a sharp upward 
revision of the base scale of rates on fat animals. The record 
leads to the belief that the industry does not want stocker 
rates to the markets at such a cost, except such branches of 


the industry as are engaged solely in handling stockers and 
feeders.” 


Furthermore, at page 649, the commission further stated: 


: “Our former finding respecting stocker and feeder rates 
is modified to the extent that carriers shall not be required 
to maintain such rates on the 85 per cent basis to points at 
which there are maintained public feed-yards for live stock. 
Under this modification, respondents will be authorized to 
cancel and withdraw the stocker-feeder rates on the 85 per 
cent basis at such public feed-yards as Morris, Kansas, Val- 
ley, Nebraska, and any others now operated or which may 
later be established, whether operated by the carriers them- 
selves or independently. Feeding at such yards may still be 
done at the established charges therefor under the transit 
rules and the rates on live stock fit for slaughter. It is be- 
lieved that this will enable respondents to mitigate the abuses 
which have grown up, and which threaten to increase under 
the present rate adjustment.” ; 


Thus we may expect the carriers to amend their tariffs, 
effective April 10, 1933, so as to cancel and withdraw the 
feeder rates to such public feed-yards as Morris, Kansas, 
Valley, Nebraska, and any others now operated or which may 
be later established. There are several of such yards in the 
vicinity of Los Angeles, and the commission states that a wit- 
ness appearing in behalf of the Pacific Cottonseed Corpora- 
tion, which operated a public feed-yard at Los Angeles, testi- 
fied that shipments of feeder live stock are being made to 
such points intermediate to Los Angeles, with injurious effect 
to the carriers’ revenue not contemplated when its original 
decision was rendered. Obviously, the primary interest of 
such witness was not the revenue of the carriers. The feeder 
live-stock rates did not apply to Los Angeles. He wanted 
them discontinued to the feed-lots adjacent to Los Angeles, 
so that his principals would be on a rate parity with the out- 
side feed-lots. In other words, because of competition between 
feed-lots located at public live-stock markets and those imme- 
diately adjacent thereto, the live-stock producer, who, as 
the record shows, pays and bears the freight charges, is forced 
to pay on feeder live stock the higher rates applicable on fat 
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live stock, not only to the public live-stock markets, but to 
the feed-lots adjacent thereto. 

That is not all. The decision of the commission on rehear- 
ing gives the carriers authority to make the rates on feeder 
live stock to live-stock slaughtering points and/or points in 
close proximity to such slaughtering points contingent upon 
a subsequent rail haul within a reasonable time. In this con- 
nection the commission, at page 649, stated: 


“It has become a common practice with some packing- 
plants to draw live stock to their decors at the rates applying 
on feeder Jive stock, fatten them for thirty days on cottonseed 
cake from near-by mills, and then slaughter them. On such 
shipments the carriers never get the additional hauls on the 
fat animals which are pointed to as one of the reasons for 
maintaining the lower rate basis on the feeders. In order 
that it may be clear that respondents are free to take action 
in these cases to prevent such use of the feeder rates, we find 
that to points at which a live-stock slaughtering establish- 
ment is maintained, or to points in close proximity to such 
slaughtering points, application of the 85 per cent rates may 
be made contingent upon a subsequent rail haul within a rea- 
sonable time. Respondents will be expected to use this per- 
mission with discretion, and not require proof of outbound 
movements at points adjacent to slaughtering points where 
there is little or no likelihood of live stock being unloaded for 
slaughter.” 


Understand, please, that under this finding the carriers 
are not permitted to cancel and withdraw the rates on feeder 
live stock to slaughtering points, other than public live-stock. 
markets, and/or points in close proximity to such slaughter- 
ing points. However, they are authorized to make the appli- 
cation of such feeder rates contingent upon a subsequent rail 
haul within a reasonable time. 

* * * 


[Mr. Blaine then makes this recommendation :] 


We should file and prosecute, if necessary, formal com- 
plaint with the federal and state commissions to secure estab- 
lishment of rates on feeder live stock to all public live-stock 
markets and public feed-lots. If such rates are not estab- 
lished, the industry will no doubt lose them between other 
points; also from such markets and feed-lots to country 
points. This is clearly patent from the action of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in its decision on rehearing, in 
ordering such rates to public feed-lots in the vicinity of the 
markets canceled and withdrawn; furthermore, from the 
action of the commission in authorizing the carriers to restrict 
the application of such rates to slaughter points, and feed- 
lots or pastures adjacent thereto, contingent upon the further 
movement of such live stock by rail beyond such slaughtering 
points and feed-lots, or pastures in close proximity thereto. 

There are no sound reasons, in my opinion, why rates on 
feeder live stock should not apply between all points. How- 
ever, before filing such complaint, conference should be had 
between producers, officials of public live-stock markets, in- 
cluding stock-yard companies, commission firms, packers, and 
others, with a view to adopting a co-ordinated plan of action 
for vigorous and forceful prosecution of such complaint. 


WYOMING MOTOR CARRIERS PROTEST 
ACTIVITIES OF RAIL EXECUTIVES 


MEMORIAL PROTESTING AGAINST ANY ATTEMPT 
A on the part of railroad executives by federal law to 
stifle truck competition has been sent to Wyoming’s mem- 
bers in Congress by the Motor Carriers’ Protective Associa- 
tion of Wyoming, of which Tom Weadick, of Parco, is presi- 
dent, and J. R. Armstrong, of Rawlins, secretary. The 
memorial reads in part: 
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“WHEREAS, A bill has been drafted by railroad executives 
and utility commissioners designed to regulate interstate 
commercial motor carriers without the concurrence, ap- 
proval, or advice of representatives of all types of carriers 
affected by the bill; and 


“WHEREAS, The bill proposes to fix rates, fares, and 
charges of such vehicles so that ‘no undue or unreasonable 
advantage is given to those served, as compared with patrons 
of railroads,’ and many other choking interferences under the 
guise of regulation; and 


; ““‘WHEREAS, Transportation by commercial motor vehicles 
is a vital adjunct to every business in Wyoming, and more 
especially the oil, farming, and live-stock industries; and 


“WHEREAS, Railroad rates are now 45 per cent higher 
on an average than they were before the war, and truck 
rates are in some instances as much as 300 per cent lower 
than present rail rates; . . . therefore be it 


“Resolved, That Wyoming’s congressional delegation be 
memorialized to resist any efforts to enact into law a bill 
with such disastrous effects on the trucking industry as a 
whole, and upon every industry in the state, as the one 
proposed by the railroad executives, or any others, which 
would raise rates for truck transportation to a level with 
rail rates, and which would forbid the use of the highways 
in interstate commerce to many of the trucking firms cf the 
state which are now rendering service to the people of 
Wyoming.” 


The language of the resolution passed at the convention 
of the American National Live Stock Association in Ogden, 
Utah, in January, 1933, is quoted, condemning the “unwar- 
ranted attacks” on the motor industry, and urging Congress 
and state legislatures “not to adopt laws to govern motor 
vehicles which have for their purpose elimination of com- 
petition with the railroads.” 


FREIGHT-REDUCTION CASE BEING HEARD 


N DOCKET NO. 26000, WHICH IS THE INVESTIGA- 
I tion instituted by the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
the petition of various bodies of producers for a general 
reduction in freight rates on basic commodities, hearings have 
been in progress at Washington, beginning April 24. For 
the American National Live Stock Association have appeared 
Secretary Mollin and Traffic Counsel Blaine. F. R. Marshall, 
secretary of the National Wool Growers’ Association, repre- 
sented that organization. 


Concurrently with the evidence presented by live-stock 
producers, the Institute of American Meat Packers and repre- 
sentatives of individual packing companies entered general 
pleas for a reduction of not less than 25 per cent in transpor- 
tation rates on all products in which the packers are particu- 
larly interested. 


RIO GRANDE LOWERS RANGE-TO-RANGE 
RATES 


MERGENCY RANGE-TO-RANGE LIVE-STOCK 

freight rates corresponding to those in effect prior to a 
year ago have been announced by the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Railroad for the current season. Standard-gauge 
rates will be 60 per cent of those prescribed for fat stock, 
and narrow-gauge rates slightly higher. 


Following the decision in the general live-stock rate case 
(Docket 17000), effective January 25, 1932, the Rio Grande 
applied the full stocker rate on shipments between ranges. 
On the Public Utilities Commission restoring the old rates 
intrastate, the railroad obtained an injunction, and the case 
is now pending in the United States Supreme Court. 
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ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 


BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


LONDON, April 15, 1933. 
THATEVER MAY BE THE ULTIMATE RESULTS 
accruing from the imposition of meat-import quotas in 
Great Britain, empire supply conditions during the first few 
months of the new regime have effectually negatived any pre- 
liminary strengthening of the general meat market. Although 
the total amount of chilled and frozen beef imported in Feb- 
ruary showed a decrease of over 5,000 tons as compared with 
the same month of last year, white meat—that is, frozen mut- 
ton and lamb—showed a rise from 51,000 tons in the first two 
months of 1932 to 54,000 tons in January and February of 
this year. The empire producer, although shouldering his 
way forward somewhat as regards tonnage, has continued 
to complain of low prices. Indeed, it is regarded as an 
unfavorable symptom that market values for New Zealand 
lamb have failed to rise with the advancing season so far, 
and there is likelihood that current prices, ranging from 8 
cents to 13 cents per pound, may be the top range of values 
for the present season. 


For the first three months of the present year total 
imports of chilled and frozen beef from all sources into Great 
Britain amounted to 132,000 tons, and compared with 139,000 
tons in the first quarter of 1932. Total imports of frozen 
mutton and lamb aggregated 90,000 tons for the same period, 
as against 81,000 tons in the first three months of 1932. 


It is a noteworthy feature of the meat market in London 
this spring that Smithfield salesmen find it difficult to make 
clearance of as few as 400,000 lamb carcasses a week, 
although the normal disposal of recent years at this time has 
been about 750,000 carcasses; these figures relating to such 
meat from all sources, including home-killed. Ireland is still 
sending much mutton and lamb across to the English markets. 


The average quotation for first- and second-quality fat 
cattle in England has lately been $8.35 and $7.25, respectively, 
per live ecwt. of 112 pounds (reckoning $4 to £1). Fat 
sheep have averaged, for first-quality Downs and cross-breds, 
22% cents per pound. Average quotations for first-quality 
bacon and pork pigs are $2.50 and $2.90, respectively, per 20 
pounds. Recent returns of pigs kept in England and Wales 
on agricultural holdings give the total as of February 4 as 
2,823,300 animals, as compared with 3,184,600 in June, 1932. 


Considerable effort has in the past few months been con- 
centrated on the problem of carrying British Empire beef to 
England from the Antipodes at chilling, instead of freezing, 
temperatures, in order that this may be marketed as a sub- 
stitute for at least some of the meat arriving over the Argen- 
tine route. Three shipments have been made so far of a few 
hundred quarters each, in order to test trial methods. One 
particular Australian exporter has been responsible for two 
of these cargoes, and has achieved considerable success with- 
out the use of any auxiliary chemical preserving process. 
The meat on arrival in London has been found to bear slight 
traces of mold, but on light trimming the quarters have been 
marketed at prices ranging only a trifle below ordinary 
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chilled values, which has greatly encouraged those responsible 
for the enterprise. It has not been revealed what is the 
actual basis of success in carrying beef with a soft surface 
over the six weeks’ voyage, but it is believed that careful 
attention to absence of moisture, and a control of atmospheric 
humidity in the preliminary stages of loading and stowing, 
are a leading factor. Possibly thorough cleansing or steriliza- 
tion of the ship’s hold before loading may have contributed to 
the absence of mold. Australia certainly has an increasing 
amount of well-bred beef to offer Britain, as was evidenced 
on the London Central Market at mid-April, when a consign- 
ment of 3,000 head of well-bred beef, of an average weight 
of 700 pounds per carcass, well frozen but rather poorly 
butchered, created a very favorable impression in London. 


Meanwhile South Africa has been continuing her ship- 
ments almost weekly of small consignments of chilled beef, 
carried at a temperature of 30 degrees, and marketed in 
Smithfield in invariably good condition and with fair financial 
results. Obviously South Africa’s available supplies of prime 
beef for chilling purposes are at present very limited, but the 
business has been sufficiently well maintained to afford prom- 
ise of permanence within moderate compass. 


NOTES FROM FOREIGN LANDS 


Argentine Corn Crop 


The Argentine corn crop for the 1932-33 season is esti- 
mated at 264,000,000 bushels, against 293,000,000 bushels pro- 
duced in 1931-32. 


Canadian Exports of Cattle 


During the first three months of this year, 7,863 head of 
cattle were exported from Canada to Great Britain. In the 
corresponding period of 1932, exports were only 409 head. 


German Government Assumes Control of Margarine Sales 


Oleomargarine, vegetable oils and fats, and marine oils 
(but not lard) have been made subject to a government sales 
monopoly in Germany. Effective March 29, import duties on 
margarine and artificial edible fats have been increased to 
$7.85 per 100 pounds. 


Central Control for Netherlands Agriculture 


The Dutch government has presented a bill to Parlia- 
ment giving it blanket authority to regulate exports, domestic 
sales, production, price, etc., of agricultural products, and to 
bring all the so-called “crisis bureaus” for farm support 
together into one organization. 


Australian Breeders to Experiment with Brahmans 


Cattle-owners in northern “ueensland have decided to 
conduct experiments in the introduction of purebred Brahman 
cattle from the United States, to determine whether, by cross- 
breeding and selection, a new type can be evolved which will 
be more suitable for tropical conditions than the British 
breeds. 

British-Danish Trade Agreement 


A trade agreement recently concluded between Great 
Britain and Denmark provides that no duty is to be levied on 
imports of Danish bacon. Denmark will be guaranteed a 
minimum of 61.8 per cent of British imports of cured pork 
products. Of the 907,000,000 pounds of butter which it is pro- 
posed to allot to foreign producers, Denmark’s share is tenta- 
tively set at 258,000,000 pounds annually. 


















THERE ARE two ways of producing a 
potent dose of blackleg vaccine. One is 
to make a “run of the mill” product and 
then “concentrate” it - which anyone can 
do. The other is to produce a highly potent 
vaccine that needs no building up. 

Such a product cannot be produced by 
ordinary “book learning” methods. Behind the 
present Cutter vaccines stand over thirty-five 
years of experience and thousands of dollars 


spent in constant research. ANY 5 cc. dose 
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immunity (at least 46%) than any dose of 
“concentrated” bacterin on the market. 


It requires over 16 cc. of ordinary bacterin 
to produce a single dose of “concentrated” 
bacterin equivalent in immunizing value to one 5 cc. 
dose cf Cutter’s Blackleg Bacterin. 

b 
For positive protection against blackleg, 
specify “Cutter” . . . uniformly dependable 
vaccines produced to the same rigid standards 
as Cutter products for use on precious human 
lives. Accept no substitute for Cutter Standard. 


Cutter Blackleg Bacterin 10c per dose in small quantities. Order from your dealer, or write direct if he is not a Cutter Distributor. 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN APRIL 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 





CHICAGO, ILL., May 1, 1933. 

ARKED IMPROVEMENT, BOTH IN CATTLE VAL- 

ues and in market action, late in April afforded con- 
siderable encouragement. After running along in the dol- 
drums for weeks, the whole trade picked up, cattle could 
be sold on the day they were yarded, heavy bullocks were no 
longer carried over from day to day, and frequently over 
the week-end, and anything wearing a hide that could be 
hung on the beef-rail at low cost got action. Overweight 
steers—1,600 pounds up—were always hard to sell, but the 
1,500- to 1,500-pound types, especially if carrying quality, 
went over the scales at a reasonable hour. Steers under 
$4.75 always got action, and the lower they could be priced, 
the less haggling was needed to effect trades. Scarcity of 
finished yearlings put vim into that section of the market, 
even a previously somnolent demand for female cattle com- 
ing to life. Whenever the week’s supply around the market 
circle was properly distributed, disposal was facilitated. All 
this indicated improvement in beef-outlet channels, although 
killers persistently and consistently complained of “minus” 
profits. 
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Steers Meeting Ready Sale 


On the rise only undesirable or overweight big cattle 
had to sell below $5, shippers entering into active competi- 
tion for the general run of 1,300- to 1,500-pound animals at 
a range of $5 to $5.75. The spread has been narrow, the 
bulk of the steers reaching Chicago selling within a $4.25 to 
$6 spread. The few trades in the $6.25 to $7.10 range repre- 
sented specialties, of which there was a pronounced scarcity. 
Killers and feeders got into competition on fleshy steers in 
the $4.75 to $5.50 range, and when the former asserted their 
prior right to the property by outbidding feeders they invari- 
ably got it, few fleshy 800- to 900-pound steers finding the 
country outlet at $5 to $5.50. In the lower levels—$3.75 to 
$4—only pieces of loads and odd steers were found, generous 
truck deliveries being largely responsible for this business. 
A gratifying feature of the trade has been daily clearances 
of practically the entire steer crop. Previously buyers had 
acquired a habit of “passing up” cattle without even a cur- 
sory glance, but, as the market acquired strength and action, 
nothing was ignored. Eastern shippers came into the mar- 
ket for heavy steers of all weights, localities that had been 
out of the market previously filing orders. The most diffi- 
cult task of the buyer in quest of cheap, or low-cost, steers 
has been to fill his daily order, especially if it was pegged 
below $4.50. In the dressed market, low-cost beef was always 
cleaned up, while medium grades met more or less sales 
resistance, current supply of choice light and handy-weight 
steers, especially yearlings, being unequal to demand. 


Prices Holding Up Well 


Recent market events emphasize necessity for equalized 
receipts, a heavy Monday run invariably crippling trading 








Market Live Stock Properly 
Get Benefit of Broadest Demand 


KANSAS CITY HAS NATION- 
WIDE COMPETITION 


In 1932 Five Million Forty-Six Thousand Head of Cattle, Calves, 
Hogs, and Sheep Were Received at the Kansas City Stock Yards 


Disposition was as follows: 


Local Slaughter 
3,094,152—61.4% 

Killer Order Buyers 
705,545—13.9 % 


Stockers and Feeders 
840,709—16.7 % 


Through and directs, both fat and feeder classes not offered 
for sale, amounted to only 8 per cent. 


Ninety-two per cent actually sold on the market, to demand 
from thirty-six states—practically a nafion-wide outlet. 


Kansas City has the broad, diversified demand, supported 
by the second-largest slaughter, the large killer order trade, 
and the world’s largest stocker-feeder outlet. 


THIS COMBINATION INSURES HIGHEST PRICES 
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for the rest of the week. Under present conditions, with 
the country informed by radio on market quotations simul- 
taneously with price development, response to improvement 
is prompt. An advance of 25 cents in any grade of cattle, 
or in the general market, starts trucks rolling from even 
remote points, so that improvement one day may be effaced 
on the next session. However, prices have held up in encour- 
aging fashion, with occasional exceptions when a few too 
many of any type or weight of steers reported. Indications 
are that the market has worked out of the rut in which it 
moved for weeks, restrictions on loading at the feed-lot 
have been lifted, and feeders have actually been advised to 
ship. 
Degree of Confidence Returning 


All this has had the effect of generating at least a modi- 
cum of confidence, although advancing cost of feed has a 
tendency to dislodge cattle prematurely. The tax-paying 
period was passed this season without evidence of forced 
liquidation to make such payments, probably because leniency 
is being shown the overburdened taxpayer by deferring pen- 
alty dates. The advance in corn was, to a large extent, 
ignored by feeders, especially the farm-operator using his 
own grain, although speculative feeders were in some instances 
caught short. Realizing that the tide had turned, owners of 
cattle in the feed-lot that were doing well showed less anxiety 
to clean up, and, with repressed admonition from the market 
to hold cattle back, psychology improved. On the rank and file 
of light cattle, results of the feeding operation were fairly 
satisfactory, many showing either a good price for the corn, 
an actual profit margin, or both. Heavy steers, on the other 
hand, even at the substantial advance in price since the win- 
ter low spot was passed, did not pay out. 


Heifer Trade Erratic 


Heifer trade was seasonally erratic, fluctuating 50 cents 
per cwt. from week to week, and, as in the case of steers, the 
lower they could be priced, the easier it was to move the 
property. Heifers below $4.25 were always more ready sale 
than the $5 to $5.50 kinds, affording another illustration of 
popular demand for light, low-cost beef. Similarly, low-cost 
cows in the $2 to $2.75 range were always in demand, $3 to 


Herd Bulls Range Bulls 


PURE-BRED HEREFORD 
CATTLE 


Perry Park Ranch 


Larkspur, Colorado R. P. Lamont, Jr., Owner 







Sound Advice 


BUY NOW! 
WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH 
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dictates buying your bulls now—TODAY. If “inflation” means anything 
at all, it means you get more for your money today than you do tomorrow. 
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$3.75 kinds finding a limited outlet. Based on dressed cost 
of product, bovine trash was always at a premium, with 
respect to both price and action. Cattle convertible into such 
product as chain stores handle were decidedly popular at all 
times. 

Strong Undertone in Evidence 


Wild and sudden fluctuations have been practically elim- 
inated, demonstrating that values can be stabilized within a 
reasonable limit, at low prices. Frequently market reports 
told of strong to 10-cent higher trades. When 15 to 25 cents 
could be put on in a single session, optimism developed, reces- 
sions of similar amounts being temporary. A strong under- 
tone was usually in evidence, and although buyers resorted to 
every possible expedient to cheapen beef cost, such efforts 
more frequently failed than succeeded. 


Hogs Moving within Narrow Range 


Hogs moved within a narrow range all through April. 
At Chicago, the recognized basing point, the top hovered 
around $4, the bulk selling somewhat below that figure, with 
a large percentage of the run in a $3.75 to $3.95 range. 
Every 10- to 15-cent advance was a signal to the country to 
increase supply, and, as the various slaughtering interests, 
roughly divided into three groups, appeared to have what is 
popularly known as an “understanding,” upturns were easily 
checked. The flurry in basic commodities consequent on inflation 
agitation was responsible for an advance in lard, which devel- 
oped hedging by packers; cured meats scored moderate gains, 
and even fresh-pork trade picked up. As a large percentage of 
weekly receipts now moves by truck, response to even slight 
improvement in prices is prompt. Truck transportation has 
all but put the co-operative live-stock shipping association out 
of business, as multiple-ownership consignments may be 
handled in smaller packages. Just to what extent prices are 
under control must be left to conjecture, as definite informa- 
tion is not available, but that hog prices continue out of line 
with values of cattle and lambs cannot be disputed. Stocks 
of meats and lard are moderate, but an accumulation of hog 
product in the cellar, with threat of taxation if pending legis- 
lation is enacted, discourages increasing these holdings. 


Lambs in Moderate Advance 


Lambs moved up from a low spot early in April, when 
the packer top on old-crop stock dipped to $5.15, thence grad- 
ually working up to $6. At the low time, $5.60 stopped old- 
crop lambs that subsequently went to $6.25. California 
springers sold at $6 to $6.50, and natives up to $9, during the 
Easter period, dropping to $6.50 at the close. Chicago’s first 
consignment of spring lambs from Colorado early in April 
sold at $7.60. Shorn lambs became seasonally plentiful and 
popular with rising temperatures, resulting in a narrow 
spread between shorn and wooled stock, the former making 
$5.50 to $5.65 when the latter cost $5.75 to $6. Sheep stuck 
in the rut, $2.25 to $3 taking most of the fat ewes. 
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LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES SHOWING RECEIPTS. 
shipments, and slaughter of live stock at sixty-two 
markets for the month of March, 1933, compared with March, 
1932, and for the three months ending March, 1933 and 1932: 


RECEIPTS 





Three Months Ending 
March 





1933 1932 1933 1932 
CTO a ssicsscsen 758,011 879,091 | 2,439,580 | 2,725,453 
SR is snsinccis a 413,262 479,643 | 1,193,584 | 1,309,497 
isc ninisininicten 2,638,070 | 2,939,072 | 8,725,292 | 10,815,594 
TIO sccsnrcsene -| 1,844,106 | 2,114,792 | 5,555,492 | 6,515,300 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS}; 


Three Months Ending 





March 





March 
1933 1932 1933 1932 
267,914 351,359 895,420 | 1,025,900 
117,645 132,131 371,488 363,769 
714,850 970,606 | 2,495,996 | 3,669,074 
746,577 924,207 | 2,342,174 | 2,708,260 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 


Three Months Ending 

























March 
1933 1932 1933 1932 
Cattle*............ 83,340 107,869 316,359 311,158 
a 14,153 17,574 62,821 54,087 
Be icatiscaacl 20,149 30,370 74,101 102,217 
Sheep............... 65,134 77,003 254,831 281,246 
LOCAL SLAUGHTER 
Three Months Ending 
March 
1933 1932 1933 1932 
Cattie*®............ 495,554 542,995 | 1,530,007 1,666,616 
Calves.............. 290,880 342,929 808,168 937,654 
Rises 1,920,790 | 1,966,315 | 6,217,914 | 7,137,089 
Sheep............... 1,098,678 | 1,183,327 | 3,201,714 | 3,797,778 


*Exclusive of calves. fIncluding stockers and feeders. 


COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES SHOWING PRICES ON THE 
B principal classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on 
May 1, 1933, compared with April 3, 1933, and May 2, 1932 
(per 100 pounds) : 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: May 1, 1933 Apr. 3,1933 May 2, 1932 


Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.) .....00...00...... $ 5.50- 6.75 $ 5.00- 6.75 § 7.25- 8.00 

NN ose 4.75- 6.00 4.25- 6.00 6.50- 7.25 

Choice (900 to 1,100 Ibs.).................--- 6.25- 7.25 6.00- 7.00 7.25- 7.75 

MNO |. etd rasa icasacee inital 5.25- 6.25 6.50- 7.25 

Medium (800 Ibs. up) ............---0c-ecccce 4.50- 5.50 4.00- 5.50 5.50- 6.50 
FED YEARLING STEERS: 

Game 00 CUNO 55 secs 6.25- 7.25 5.25- 7.00 6.50- 7.75 
HEIFERS: 

rn CR ah ci cieccetcas: “Oe Se 4.75- 6.00 5.25- 6.50 
COWS: , 

Gn Wilh CN ii a elas 3.00- 3.75 3.25- 3.75 3.50- 4.75 
OALVES: 

ba We Ciiees os. SO oO 3.00- 4.00 3.50- 4.50 
FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 

ae Gi CUNNN i ssn ctcniecuatcsens . 4.75- 6.00 4.50- 6.00 5.00- 6.25 

Common to Medium. ...............----0:---00+ 3.50- 4.75 2.75- 4.50 3.75- 5.00 
HOGS: 

Medium Weights (200 to 250 Ibs.). 3.90- 4.00 3.90- 4.00 3.55- 3.90 
LAMBS: 

Medium to Choice (92 Ibs. down).... 4.00- 5.75 4.00- 5.75 4.75- 6.25 
EWES: 


eeatere Co’ CUO tines oes 2.00- 3.00 2.00- 3.00 


DEMAND FOR STOCKERS BROADENING 


J. E. P. 


URRENT DEMAND FOR STOCK CATTLE, EVEN AT 

prices decidedly out of line with fat-cattle quotations, is 
urgent. Just where the essential purchase money comes from 
puzzles the trade, but both prospective and actual cash buyers 
are numerous at the market, heralding a broad summer and 
fall outlet. As was the case last year, a large portion of the 
movement will short-circuit the markets, going direct from 
western pastures to feed-lots, or by way of innumerable inte- 
rior sales-yards, which show a pronounced disposition to mul- 
tiply. The recent government report indicating 10 per cent 
more cattle on feed in the principal corn-growing states may 
be reasonably accurate, but the great bulk of that more or 
less visible supply is on the yearling order, in the finishing 
process, and destined for the butcher before the new crop of 
corn is cribbed. Meanwhile the problem of replacement will 
be paramount. 

Much of the financing necessary will be accomplished with 
the sales proceeds of fat cattle going to market. Regular pur- 
chase-loan facilities are somewhat crippled, and what relief 
will be furnished feeders by new currency issues is prob- 
lematic. Whatever happens, with respect to either prices or 
supply, the Corn Belt will need a large number of cattle in 
the aggregate, and the bulk of the purchase will be calves 
and yearlings. Texas yearlings with quality—calves of the 
1932 crop—have been selling at around $5.50 to $5.75 in Chi- 
cago, demand exceeding supply, even thin native cattle of 
nondescript quality getting a broad outlet at $4 to $4.50. 
There is a wealth of feed all over the territory east of the 
Missouri River, and only by feeding it up will a cash outlet 
be possible. Farmers are curtailing crop acreage, putting 
considerable land in grass, and expanding demand for young 
steers capable of making low-cost gains on pasture. 

Few heavy, or mature, steers will be taken on by feeders, 
although regulars will stick to that game, in the hope of a 
turn of the tide. Light cattle involve minimum initial expense, 
make cheaper gains, and can be carried along should the 
market for which they are intended prove to be non-receptive. 
It is possible that killers will need all the fat grass steers 
carrying a little weight during the late summer and fall sea- 
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son, in which event feeders will keep out of that competition. 
Next fall a clamor for low-grade steers for finishing pur- 
poses is inevitable, as they have practically monopolized profit 
in the beef-making operation recently. 

All the handwriting on the wall points to a continuous 
broad demand for thin light cattle, regardless of quality. 
Purchase money will be made to go as far as possible with 
respect to numbers, a prospect existing that common steers 
will be taken on early to make cheap gains on grass before 
new corn is ready. Already some purchasing is being done 
with this purpose. Interior demand for native red cattle 
keeps them away from the market, light steers showing 
dairy type and color being absorbed by feeders in considerable 
numbers. 

Of course, a partial corn-crop failure would exert a 
restricting influence on this demand, but old corn is being 
held in large quantities, the bulk of which must be fed up to 
maintain even current prices. There is a limit to feed-pur- 
chasing capacity by commercial feeders under existing beef- 
trade conditions. As the new corn crop makes progress 
toward maturity, both the feed and stock-cattle situations will 
develop. At present the country is in cattle-buying mood, 
although protesting against cost. 

Whatever beef-making is done on contract, feeders must 
be content with market price for the gain, last season’s 
experience with guaranteed prices having been disastrous to 
those furnishing the cattle. However, cattle-owners will pre- 
fer taking the market for cattle, if the present prospect for 
cash trade continues. 


MARKET PROSPECTS 


J. E. P. 


N THE CONFUSION GENERATED BY CURRENT AND 

impending legislation at Washington, live-stock trade is in 
a quandary as to probable results on prospective values. 
Monetary inflation is an uncharted sea, especially with 
respect to non-speculative commodities. The immediate result 
of the anticipated swelling of the currency was a slight flurry 
in cured hog product, no effect being felt in the case of cattle 
or sheep. An impression which is tantamount to conviction 
exists that expansion of the currency volume will not exert a 
direct influence on live-stock values, although reflex action is 
possible, should trade and industry revive. Such handicaps 
as live stock labors under are the result of curtailed indus- 
trial activity, restricted general trade, and, to some extent, 
narrowed export outlets. The employment situation shows 
improvement in some spheres, but is discouraging in others, 
especially construction and transportation. Relief expense, 
particularly at the large urban centers, is staggering, and the 
indigent element of the population gets little meat in its 
ration. Increased demand for animal foods will be commen- 
surate with revival of activity in the various industries. 
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* Cattle 


Although cattle values have shown a pronounced advan- 
cing trend, all the information available indicates an adequate 
summer and fall supply, a prospect existing that slaughter 
during the latter half of 1935 will be equal to that of the cor- 
responding period of 1932. Heavy bullocks will be fewer as 
the season works along, and may claim the premium, as few 
fleshy steers with weight have gone into feed-lots recently, 
liquidation of the old crop has been slowly running its course, 
and, since the trade can always use a modicum of 1,350- to 
1,500-pound steers, a period of short supply would easily 
mark prices up. What is probable is a gradual widening of 
the present narrow spread between choice heavy and common 
light steers, and, as the latter have been on a bargain-counter, 
such spreading should be to the advantage of quality. There 
is neither logic nor reason in a situation where $5.25 buys a 
drove of 1,500-pound kosher cattle good enough for any trade, 
while “yellow-hammers,” Holsteins, and similar bovine trash 
are eligible to $4.25. Such out-of-line conditions are invari- 
ably remedied by time and changing character of supply. 

An abundant crop of yearlings—calves of the 1932 crop, 
both steers and heifers—went into feeders’ hands last fall 
and is rapidly reaching the dislodgment period, heifers selling 
at $4.75 to $5.50 having recently reported at the market in 
steadily increasing numbers. As excess weight handicaps 
heifers at the beef stage, this crop will be marketed as rap- 
idly as it can be absorbed, the probability being that feeders 
will crowd the trade at intervals, breaking prices in them- 
selves, then holding back until a more favorable trading basis 
has been established. Whatever marketing policy is pursued, 
the fed-heifer crop is ample, and when the market gets on a 
$5 to $5.50 basis, feeders show a disposition to unload. Mixed 
yearlings now selling in the $5 to $5.75 range will also be 
more plentiful as the season advances and the crop attains 
condition and weight. In view of the large percentage of 
yearlings in the feed-lot, some apprehension is felt concern- 
ing the outcome of the season’s marketing. In any event, dis- 
tribution will be essential to price maintenance, as killers are 
on the alert to cut cost, and the beef market has a confirmed 
habit of backing up, or congesting. 

Common light steers have been favorites with killers ever 
since the turn of the year, but this delegation has been dress- 
ing satisfactorily, cutting red, and furnishing a grade of beef 
that moves into retail channels with no sales resistance, the 
product suiting the pocketbook of the ultimate consumer, 
yielding profit to killers, jobbers, and retailers. The bulk of 
the cheap light cattle that went into feed-lots last fall has 
already been marketed, however, and will be followed by a 
crop with inferior dressing yields and condition—grassers 
and merely warmed-up animals that may not get the same 
cordial reception at the cooler. That it will be possible to 
depress values of low-cost light steers now selling from $4.50 
down is improbable, as feeder competition will come into play 
as the season works along. In fact, feeders would have taken 
more such cattle that were suited to their needs recently, had 
it not been for killer competition. As the supply of grassers 
increases, the trend of prices in this branch of the trade will 
be interesting. 

A mixed money situation is another angle of the trade 
that lacks precedent. Cattle in the feed-lot carrying purchase- 
money loans, private or government, will go to the butcher 
as rapidly as they are ready, as banks are intent on attain- 
ing the highest possible percentage of liquidity. If such cattle 
can be sold at a profit, there will be additional incentive to 
cash, especially if corn continues its upward course. This 
may prevent repetition of the miniature boom in fat cattle 


during the summer of 1932, which has never been satisfac- 
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torily or convincingly explained. Another incentive to mar- 
ket cattle early is the congealed capital in hundreds of inte- 
rior banks that cannot resume business, and in other hun- 
dreds that have resumed with a percentage of deposits “sub- 
ordinated,” or unavailable at the moment—a condition that 
has resulted in money scarcity nearly everywhere in the cattle- 
feeding area. Relief from financial stringency in the case of 
cattle is possible only at the stock-yards, and when liquida- 
tion becomes imperative, loading is the only alternative. This 
may insure liberal receipts of corn-fed cattle during the 
June-to-August period, especially if prices work higher mean- 
while, as feeders are not in a mood to run into weight on an 
advancing corn market. The recent advance in: corn may be, 
to a large extent, sentimental. Continuance will depend on 
physical conditions during the planting and development 
period from May to September, when drought, low tempera- 
tures, extreme heat, frost, or any one of half a dozen other 
adverse factors, always possible, will exert an influence on feed 
cost. Although there is plenty of old corn in the belt, it is un- 
equally distributed, and its owners are decidedly bullish, on the 
theory that the price could go to 50 cents per bushel. Any 
further advance in corn would be effective in dislodging cattle 
prematurely. 
Hogs 


Cheap pork is undoubtedly an adverse influence on the 
whole scale of meat prices. As the old crop of hogs has been 
closely marketed, the price should advance, at least to a $5 
basis, which would put retail cost above the present bargain 
level. Price control is openly alleged, with some reason. In 
fact, growing unrest over the present status of the hog mar- 
ket is audible. Hanging over the market is the threat of 
what amounts to an excise tax, the effect of which cannot be 
forecast. Theoretically it would advance cost of product to 
the ultimate consumer; in practice, it may reduce the price 
of hogs equal to part or all of the tax. At any rate, the 
threat, if not certainty, of such an impost is handicapping 
the market, as processors expect that it will be extended to 
embrace such stocks of meats as they may be carrying when 
the tax becomes effective. Growers, or the majority of them, 
are antagonistic to a processors’ tax, on the theory that they 
will get but a small part of it after cost of administration 
has been deducted. What the effect of such a tax on the mar- 
ket price of hogs will be, no seer can foretell, some of the 
wise guys in the trade holding the opinion that the present 
cash market will disappear, that killers will purchase the 
bulk of their hogs direct from growers, and that such portion 
of the yardstick of competition will no longer be utilized. 
Summer hog slaughter will probably be equal to that of 1932, 
as free liquidation of sows is expected. At the new price of 
corn, hogs are not paying their board, and, as corn is work- 
ing higher, with feeble response by hog prices, there is every 
incentive to reduce breeding. A 10 per cent cut in swine 
numbers, with equal reduction in weight, might be effective 
in putting the swine industry on a more profitable basis. 


Lambs 


A new crop of lambs moved toward the shambles late in 
April, and will dominate prices the rest of the year. That it 
will be numerically iighter than that of 1932 is admitted. 
Condition will be determined by physical conditions west of 
the Missouri River. Opening on a $6 to $6.50 basis, trade 
opinion is that the bulk of the crop will go to killers some- 
where near these figures. There is a prospect of a supply 
gap this side of June, as the principal source meanwhile will 
be a scattering af native lambs, the Tennessee and Kentucky 
output, and the residue of the old crop—mainly shorn. A 
broad demand for cheap product is likely to absorb thousands 


of fair-fleshed lambs during the late summer and fall period, 
putting killers and feeders in competition, and if the adver- 
tised deficiency in numbers west of the Missouri: River is a 
fact, a stout prop will be put under the price-list. The sum- 
mer market will be less erratic than that of 1932, if current 
stability is an indication. At this season, with the bulk of 
lambs at the early stage of development, nothing can be deter- 
mined as to the condition in which they will reach the mar- 
ket, but there will be a demand for any animal capable of 
hanging up a creditable carcass. Demand for this meat is 
fairly stable from week to week. It is a popular hot-weather 
food, and, while price cuts considerable figure with consum- 
ers, at present the product of lambs selling anywhere from 
$6 to $7 per cwt. should find ready sale. 


HIDES IN DEFINITE UPTURN 


SUBSTANTIAL ADVANCE IN HIDE VALUES HAS 

a permanent appearance. A heavy volume of trade has 
developed in the futures market, and South American hides 
have been taken on an expanding scale. That hides were 
abnormally low on a 5-cent basis will not be disputed, and 
even at the new scale—7 to 8 cents—there is room for fur- 
ther appreciation. According to the New York hide exchange, 
absorption of hides by the tanning industry in 1932 and 1933 
to date exceeded production to such an extent that March 
stocks this year were 13.1 per cent less than a year ago, 
stocks of finished cattle leather being 6 per cent less than in 
i932. Not only are packers well sold up on current produc- 
tion, but country hides are actually moving in the direction of 
the tan-pit. Leather prices have followed hides on the up- 
grade, tanners showing no disposition to push the sale of 
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WENTY-FOUR STOCKHOLDER 

member agencies of the National 
Live Stock Marketing Association have 
shown an increase of 15 per cent in vol- 
ume of business handled in 1932, as com- 
pared with the first year of operation in 
1930. Live stock handled in 1932 totaled 
114,270 decks that sold at $79,287,444.25. 


National Live Stock 
Marketing 
Association 


228 North LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 
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their products, despite advances of 15 to 20 per cent during 
April. 

Packers are selling heavy native steer hides at 8 cents; 
light native cows, at 8 to 8% cents; heavy native cows, at 
7% cents; and butt-branded steers, at 8 cents; the bulk of 
their take-off, including cows, going on a 7- to 8-cent basis. 
Small packer hides are selling at 64% to 7% cents, and coun- 
try hides at 4% to 6 cents. Everything convertible into 
leather has participated in the recent improvement, including 
calfskins, which have gone to 7% to 10% cents. Probably 
the most encouraging sign is broad demand for country hides, 
for which no outlet existed until recently. 

Bullish phases of the trade are light stocks of leather, 
strong foreign markets, revival of shoe trade, and possibility 
of inflation. The whole market, with respect to both raw 
material and finished product, has taken a definite upturn. 


WOOL ADVANCING 


OOL PRICES SOARED LATE IN APRIL, AND CAN 

be further appreciated by conservative marketing. In 
fact, any attempt to unload the new clip will be attended with 
disastrous results. An indication ef trade sentiment at east- 
ern concentration points is a marked disposition to take wool 
off the market, temporarily at least, although recent sales of 
8,000,000 to 10,000,000 pounds at Boston alone indicate a 
free movement to mills. The advance has been due to several 
causes, but underlying strength has been conspicuous. The 
commodity is in a strong statistical position, and there is 
every reason to expect further appreciation. An indication 
of this is free purchasing of clips recently taken off at shear- 
ing stations at prices ranging from 13 to 15 cents per pound. 
Piece-goods markets have come to life, manufacturers with- 
drawing their lines for repricing. 

New fine wools are bringing 40 to 48 cents, clean basis, 
at Boston. In the bright-wool sections, 12 to 15 cents is being 
paid for medium and fine wools in the grease. Wyoming 
reports heavy sales around 14% cents, figuring 47 cents, 
clean, landed at Boston. In Montana, staple clips, both fine 
and half-blood, also medium wools, are selling at 15 to 16 
cents; Utah reports 13% cents on average-to-good fine and 
fine-medium. In Texas there has been a free movement at 
17% cents. 

Reasons why wool should make further substantial ad- 
vances are many. Foreign markets are strong everywhere, 
the manufacturing situation is healthy, and the public is buy- 
ing clothing on the theory that probable inflation will insure 
higher cost. Old stocks have been closely liquidated, which 
will necessitate replacement, although there is a marked dis- 
position to keep on a hand-to-mouth basis. Reserve stocks of 
wool not in manfuacturers’ hands do not exceed 30,000,000 
pounds, clearing the decks for the new clip. 
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HEREFORDS 


We specialize in the rugged, large-boned type of Herefords, 
rather than the smaller, fine-boned show type. 


Quality has no substitute 
JOHN E. PAINTER & SONS 


ROGGEN, COLORADO 
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Custom-tailoring has picked up, but hand-me-down cloth- 
ing is getting free sale. In fact, the entire clothing industry 
has been revolutionized in recent years, in keen competition 
to meet restricted purchasing power. 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY OF STORAGE HOLDINGS 

of frozen and cured meats, lard, poultry, creamery but- 
ter, and eggs on April 1, 1933, as compared with April 1, 
1932, and average holdings on that date for the past five 
years (in pounds except as otherwise noted) : 








Commodity Apr. 1, 1983 Apr. 1, 1932 “cou 
Frozen beetf..................- 21,535,000 | 31,377,000 | 47,064,000 
Cured beef*..................- 12,167,000 | 14,969,000 | 19,949,000 
Lamb and mutton......... 1,805,000 | 1,222,000 | 3.164.000 
Frozen pork.........:......-.. 153,096,000 | 248,268,000 | 267,672,000 
Dry salt pork*.............. 87,117,000 | 124,242,000 | 147,546,000 
PRIN PONE cevccniceesns. 369,925,000 | 419,687,000 | 446,494,000 
Miscellaneous..............-. 41,993,000 | 65,901,000 80,505,000 

eT 687,638,000 | 905,666,000 |L,012,394,000 
I ciiiinidnianaciaiantttibersiad 61,713,000 | 105,635,000 | 126,577,000 
Frozen poultry............. 67,285,000 | 74,660,000 80,450,000 
Creamery butter........... 9,253,000 9,094,000 13,782,000 
Eggs (case equivalent 3,107,000 2,672,000 2,815,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 


WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


HOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN DRESSED 
meats at Chicago on May 1, 1933, compared with March 
31, 1933, and May 2, 1932, were as below (per 100 pounds): 


FRESH BEEF AND VEAL 
STEERS (700 Ibs. up): May 1, 1933 Mar. 31,1933 May 2, 1932 


CHANG caceccncassctiscccsctasaccsapdssveonceerininsacee Gb0= ODO §'S:00+' 9.00 Fiz.00-14.00 

ee a a ocean 7.50- 8.50 7.00- 8.00 10.50-12.00 
STEERS (550 to 700 Ibs.) : 

ON ae ei oecbe 9.00-10.50 8.50-10.00 11.00-13.00 

I es Ss mace cone vaca apace | a ee 7.50- 9.00 10.50-11.50 
YEARLING STEERS: 

oes arse cusses 9.50-10.50 9.00-11.00 11.00-13.00 

CONE, ee ea recess ae cena 8.50- 9.50 8.00- 9.00 10.50-11.50 
COWS 

I ech a hs a cd he 6.50- 7.00 6.50- 7.00 8.50-10.00 
VEALERS 

OO bck ean. 7.50- 9.50 7.00- 8.00 9.00-10.00 

ORI Sassncsbs ipl Riccscieapncndtbkacen beanies 6.50- 8.00 6.00- 7.00 8.00- 9.00 

FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 

LAMBS (45 Ibs. down) : 

NE ia dpc eta tedaeaiaalacaasddcsatn elmore $11.00-12.50 $11.00-13.00 $13.00-14.00 

SRR soccer se ee ac eceumeeaea 10.50-11.50 10.50-11.50 12.50-13.50 
EWES: 

Good . a hina - 6.00- 7.00 6.00- 7.50 6.00- 8.00 

FRESH PORK CUTS 

LOINS: 

G-12 Tb: SVORMR e $ &8.00- 8.50 $ 7.50- 8.50 $ 9.00-10.50 


FEEDSTUFFS 


HE PRICE OF COTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL ON 

May 4 was $14 a ton, f. o. b. Texas points. Hay prices 
at Kansas City on May 1 were: Alfalfa—No. 1 extra leafy, 
$13 to $14; No. 2 extra leafy, $12 to $13; No. 1, $10.50 to 
$11.50; No. 2 leafy, $9 to $10; No, 2, $8 to $9; No. 3 leafy, 
$6.50 to $7.50; No. 3, $5 to $6; sample, $4.50 to $5; prairie— 
No. 1, $7.50 to $8; No. 2, $5 to $7; No. 3, $4 to $4.50; sample, 
$2.50 to $3.50; timothy—No. 1, $7 to $7.50; No. 2, $5.50 to 
$6.50; No. 3, $5 to $5.50; sample, $4.50 to $5. 
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CATTLE ON FEED 


On April 1 there were about 10 per 
cent, or 130,000, more cattle on feed for 
market in the eleven Corn Belt states 
than on the same date a year ago, ac- 
cording to an estimate issued by the 
Department of Agriculture. The in- 
crease was general, only two states— 
Wisconsin and Arkansas—showing de- 
creases. 


MOVEMENT INTO BLUESTEM AND 
OSAGE PASTURES 


Leasing in the Bluestem (Flint Hills) 
and Osage pastures in Kansas and Okla- 
homa this spring has been very light, 
with the lowest prices in years, reports 
the Department of Agriculture. In the 
former region only about 35 per cent of 
the pastures had been leased on April 1, 
and in the Osage territory about 55 per 
cent. The in-movement of cattle and 
calves into the two districts will be far 
smaller than in past years. Lease prices 
are generally 15 to 25 per cent below 
these of last season. 


LARD BEST SHORTENING 


Announcement is made by the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers that, 
through thousands of scientific tests 
made in the research laboratory of the 
institute at the University of Chicago, 
lard has been found to possess the high- 
est shortening power of any plastic fat 
commonly used in cooking. Approxi- 
mately three-fourths of a pound of lard 
is equal to a pound of other shortening. 
In digestibility, lard is equal to any fat. 
Moreover, lard, it is stated, is probably 
the most economical shortening on the 
market today. 


MORE PEOPLE ON FARMS THAN 
EVER BEFORE 


On January 1, 1933, the farm popula- 
tion was 32,242,000, compared with 31,- 
241,000 on January 1, 1932—a net gain 
of 1,001,000—according to the annual 
estimate of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. This is the largest increase re- 
corded since 1920, the first year for 
which estimates are available. From 


January 1, 1930, to January 1, 1933, the 
farm population has increased from 30,- 
169,000 to the present high mark. The 
previous high mark was 32,076,960, in 
1910. The farm population now is the 
largest in history. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
estimates that 1,011,000 persons left 
farms for towns and cities during 1932, 
and that 1,544,000 left towns or cities 
for farms. The surplus of births over 
deaths on farms was 468,000. During 
the ten-year period 1920-29 the cityward 
movement averaged 1,944,000 persons 
per year. This migration has slowed 
down considerably since 1930. 


A SYNTHETIC MOTHER 


Recent discoveries in calf-feeding may 
revolutionize the dairy industry, and pos- 
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sibly also the meat business, says a 
news release. Calves, now being hurried 
to market because their continued 
growth would be less valuable than the 
milk required to develop them into good 
veal, may hereafter be made into first- 
class baby beef in a remarkably short 
time. 

Some three years ago, J. M. Coyner, 
field representative of the Wisconsin 
Live Stock and Meat Improvement Coun- 
cil, anxious to find the reason why calves 
fed out of a pail do not thrive so well 
as those taking milk direct from the 
udder, had a window put into the side 
of a calf, so as to enable him to see 
what was going on inside. He discov- 
ered that milk taken from the udder is 
conveyed immediately to the third of the 
calf’s four stomachs, while milk gulped 
down out of a pail nearly all goes to the 
first stomach, or paunch, where it is of 
little value to the animal. 

From this Mr. Coyner concluded that 
calves should be fed after weaning in a 
manner approximating the natural 
method. For this purpose he developed 
a nipple, and then set about to meet the 
problem resulting from the fact that 
calves more than a month old do not 
pay so good returns on the milk invested 
in them as the milk itself would bring. 


Discussion. . 
Decision ... 
Now! .... 


.. by Telephone 


Whether the man you want to reach is § 
or 500 miles away, you can be there now.... 


by telephone. 
in person. 


It’s next best to being there 


Likewise, members of your family, rela- 
tives or friends in other towns, are as near 


as your telephone. 


Ask “Long Distance” for any 


rates you would like to know 
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He consulted with Armour & Co., whose 
chemists, after many trials, succeeded 
‘in producing a new food, called “Vita- 
Fat”—a creamy paste made principally 
of beef fat and soluble in water. This 
can be mixed with skim milk, and the 
resulting product has all the virtues of 
whole milk, so far as calf-feeding is con- 
cerned. In conjunction with Mr. Coy- 
ner’s nipple-feeding device, this new 
food is said to have produced some won- 
derful veal calves and baby beef, at a 
cost permitting satisfactory profits to 
feeders. 


CATALO BULL ON WAY TO 
‘WORLD’S FAIR 


The unique animal shown here is 
“Jumbo”—a “catalo” bred by L. C. “Cow- 
boy” Wilson, of Colville, Washington. 
His father was a buffalo bull and his 
mother a Shorthorn cow. While Mr. 
Wilson, who for several years has been 
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years old. Its wool is fine, is very greasy, 
closely resembles mohair, and is about 
three inches in length, of a reddish- 
brown color, not unlike the covering of 
the supposed father. 


SAVING EUROPEAN BISON 


Wisent—the almost extinct native 
bison of the Old World—may yet escape 
the fate that looms over them, as did 
their cousins, the bison, or “buffalo,” of 
the American West. A project already 
under way aims at concentrating all 
available breeding animals on the con- 
tinent in one place, instead of keeping 
them widely scattered in zoological gar- 
dens and on private estates, as is now 
the practice. 

The place selected for the concentra- 
tion and breeding of the pure-blood 
wisent remaining on the continent is the 
Vialowsiska forest in Poland—once a 





experimenting with producing. this new 
strain of hybrid animal, has succeeded 
in raising many female crosses, Jumbo 
is supposed to be the only male catalo 
in existence. 

The animal is four years old, stands 
five feet six inches in height, weighs 
1,960 pounds, and is only two-thirds 
grown. He has been broken both to 
ride and to drive. The picture shows 
him hitched to a small wagon, driven 
ky Mr. Wilson. The two are on their 
way to A Century of Progress—the 
world’s fair at Chicago. 


ANOTHER INTERESTING CROSS 


In the Pastoral Review of Melbourne, 
Australia, we read of what is presumed 
to be a hybrid between a springbok (a 
small South African antelope) and a 
Merino ewe. The animal is about two 








hunting preserve of the czars. Before 
the World War there was a good-sized 
herd of them in this region, but inva- 
sions, revolutions, and the extreme need 
of the population resulted in their total 
disappearance. A similar fate has over- 
taken an even larger herd that once 
lived far to the south, in the wildest 
part of the Caucasus. 

A second concentration of wisent al- 
ready exists on the estate of the Duke 
of Bedford, in England. Here are 
twenty wisent, though some of them are 
not pure-bred, being mixed with Ameri- 
can bison blood. This herd is to be left 
in England. 

There are only sixty-one pure-blooded 
wisent left alive, of which only thirteen 
are cows of breeding age. The concen- 
tration in the Polish forest will make 
the majority of these available for most 
efficient handling, and will also insure 
for themselves and their calves a 
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wholly natural and congenial environ- 
ment. 


INDIANS NOT DYING OUT 


The American Indian, supposed by 
most people to belong to a doomed race, 
during the last decade has shown a sur- 
prising capacity for a “come-back.” An 
increase of no less than 87,960, or 36 per 
cent, was recorded for the Redskins in 
1930. Their total number now is 332,397, 
against 244,487 in 1920. Probably part 
of this gain, at least, must be attributed 
to a closer check on mixed bloods. 


WORLD HAS NEARLY TWO 
BILLION PEOPLE 


The population of the world is esti- 
mated to be about 1,992,500,000, accord- 
ing to figures compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This is 39.2 persons 
to the square mile, which is slightly less 
than the density—41.7—of the United 
States. Females generally outnumber 
males. In the United States, however, 
fifty-one out of every hundred people are 
males. 


BEE STING TO BE SCRATCHED, 
NOT PULLED, OUT 


When a bee prods its victim, it tears 
itself from its sting—a sacrifice which 
costs the insect its life. But the sting 
left in the skin has just started on its 
way; for it and the poison sacks attached 
are equipped with muscles which tend to 
drive it deeper and deeper, according to 
J. L. Hambleton, in charge of the Bee 
Culture Laboratory of the Department 
of Agriculture. 


The sting is composed of two lancets, 
each provided with a series of sharp 
barbs pointing backward, similar to a 
harpoon. The reflex action of the mus- 
cles attached to the sting mechanism is 
such that first one lancet is driven into 
the flesh, where it anchors, then the 
other, and so on, each lancet going a 
little deeper and becoming more firmly 
lodged. During this time the muscles 
are also squeezing the poison sacks in 
such a manner that poison is constantly 
being pumped into the wound. 

Most persons make the mistake of try- 
ing to pull out the sting. When this is 
done, the pressure of the fingers empties 
the poison sack into the flesh. The sting 
should be immediately scraped or 
scratched out, and since no time is to be 
lost looking for a knife, or even opening 
one, the finger-nail is the best thing to 
use in the emergency, says Mr. Hamble- 
ton. 
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RANGE AND LIVE-STOCK 
CONDITIONS 


Arizona 


The price of cattle is not very encour- 
aging at present. An old Texas trail 
driver once said: “Faith in cattle is 
always rewarded. Ever since man and 
his ox started across the ages, the one 
has ever sustained the other. There are 
two things to remember: It will always 
rain again, and the cows will have calves 
in the spring.” That is as true these 
days as it has always been and as it 
always will be. So cheer up!—A. T. 
DAVIES, Phoenix. 


Colorado 


It is very dry here, with no prospects 
of grass until we get rain. A great 
number of cattle will have to be moved 
to pastures. Kansas pasture men are 
taking cattle and paying freight in order 
to fill their pastures, thus eliminating 
all expense to the producer until the 
pasture season is over.—R. M. McMIL- 
LIN, Carlton. 


For the past seven years I have been 
handling the Bearlodge district of the 
Black Hills National Forest. The 1931 
and 1932 seasons were the driest since 
1911, but early spring rains in 1932 en- 
abled us to make a hay and grain crop 
sufficient to carry stock through the 
winter with a minimum use of concen- 
trates, contrasting with the preceding 
winter, when the bulk of feed was 
shipped in. Shipment of cattle was light 
last fall. There has been no recent trad- 
ing in range cattle. A few double-deck- 
ers are changing hands in the local 
trade at $30 to $40. There was some 
loss during the 40-degrees-below-zero 
weather prevailing during about ten days 
of February. Most pastures were com- 
pletely utilized last summer, and al- 
though the winter has been an open one, 
range forage was not available in nor- 
mal quantities. The spring calf crop is 
now coming on, new grass is starting, 
and the weather is mild, with a few wet 
snows. Subnormal snowfall in the 
mountains threatens a shortage of range 
water, with early maturity of forage 
plants. Forage plants dried up twenty 
days before the normal date last fall, 
and indications point to a repetition this 
year. R. F. C. loans have eased the 
financial situation, and stockmen are ex- 
hibiting more confidence than has been 
felt for some time. Spring farming is 
getting under way, with money avail- 
able for the purchase of seeds and 
equipment, and for employment of labor. 
Available labor is about 200 per cent of 
normal, and demand only about 30 per 
cent—a rather bad showing, it must be 
admitted—RUBE RILEY, forest ranger, 
Paonia. 
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Idaho 


The live-stock business in this coun- 
try is not very good. Live stock is too 
cheap, and the spring is so late that it 
costs more to winter it than the price 
will justify—D. I. FoREMAN, Oreana. 


Montana 


Stock generally is in good shape. Loss 
will be light. Prospects for grass are 
good. We have had lots of snow, and 
when it melted, all went into the ground. 
The moisture is pretty deep. Prospects 
are fair for a good crop of hay and 
grain. No stock sales that I know of.— 
M. C. WILSON, Decker. 


Nebraska 


We have had better than four inches 
of rain in Cheyenne County this month, 
and pasture and grass lands are rapidly 
coming into fine shape. Cattlemen here 
are putting in lots of young stuff this 
spring, quite a little of it coming from 
Texas.—C. C. CROWELL, 3rd, Potter. 


Texas 


Range conditions are good, and live 
stock wintered well. The calf crop will 
be good, and prospects for better prices 
are bright for all classes. Demand is 
good, with more buyers coming in than 
last year.—W. L. Foster, Sterling City. 


Utah 


Things are quiet in this part of the 
country. We have had a hard winter, 
but have plenty of hay.—N. P. MADSEN, 
Manti., 

Wyoming 


We had nice weather during the 
month of March. Cattle have wintered 
well. Our hope is that we get plenty of 
good grass, and fat cattle and a fat 
price next fall—E. H. SHIDELER, Big 
Piney. 


Live stock is doing fine in our locality. 
—JOE ALAMEDA, Walcott. 


Spring is late. There is plenty of 
snow yet, which will be good for the 
range when it goes off. Some are short 
of hay, but will go through with small 
loss. What is going to bust the stock- 
man here is high taxes, high range bills, 
high interest, and the low price of cat- 
tle. We have too many men to tell the 
stockman what to do. If some of those 
fellows would pay the expenses, it would 
make some difference——NOBLE GREGORY, 
Moran. 


EARLY LAMB SITUATION 


Weather and feed conditions during 
March were not particularly favorable 
for the development of the early lamb 
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crop, although much better than last 
year, except in California and parts of 
Oregon and Washington. The tendency 
for earlier lambing in most of the early 
lambing states may result in the volume 
movement being one to two weeks earlier 
than usual. While the early lambs in 
California made seasonal improvement 
during March, their condition on April 
1 was the lowest ever reported on that 
date. 


SPRING MOVEMENT OF CATTLE 
FROM SOUTHWEST 


Movement of cattle and calves from 
the three states of Texas, New Mexico, 
and Arizona this spring will be about the 
same as that of last season, when 705,000 
animals were shipped to markets and 
pastures, according to the Division of 
Crop and Live Stock Estimates. There 
has been a light demand for stock to go 
on northern grass, and the feeder move- 
ment probably will be somewhat lighter 
than last spring. A few more cattle are 
being fed in Texas and Arizona. Feed 
prospects are good in Texas, with mois- 
ture needed in the northwest. Ranges 
in New Mexico are only fair; in Arizona, 
fair to good. 


Ornithelogical Note.— Visitor — “But 
how do you know it was a stork and not 
an angel that brought your little sister?” 

Johnny—“Well, I heard daddy com- 
plaining about the size of the bill—and 
angels don’t have bills, do they ?”—Tit- 
Bits (London). 


LANDA STOCK FAR 


New Braunfels, Texas 
FOR SALE: Royally bred Polled 
Herefords of superior quality. 
50 young cows, bred to prize 
bull Don Blanchard. 
20 heifers, and a few young 
bulls. 
800-acre well-equipped ranch can 
be leased reasonably. 
HARRY LANDA, Owner 
Alamo National Building 
San Antonio, Texas 








HARDY ALFALFA SEED $5.80; | 











Grimm Alfalfa, $8.80; Sweet Clover, 
$2; Red Clover, $5.50; Alsike, | 
$6.50. All 60-pound bushel. Track 
Concordia. Return seed if not sat- | 
isfied. GEO. BOWMAN, Concor- 
dia, Kansas. | 
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AUSTRALIA TO COMPETE IN WORLD’S 
BEEF MARKET 


HE DISLOCATION CAUSED BY THE OTTAWA 

agreements of last summer, and subsequent tariff in- 
creases, quota restrictions, and embargoes adopted by various 
importing countries, have upset the international meat trade 
to such an extent that one is a bit bewildered by the news 
that beef-producers in Australia have chosen this moment to 
unfold a plan for making the Commonwealth “a real factor 
in the world’s beef markets.” The following telegram from 
Sydney, New South Wales, we find in the columns of the 
London Meat Trades’ Journal: 
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“A great scheme to make Australia a ‘real factor in the 7 
world’s beef markets,’ by developing the Northern Territory, 7 
is on foot. It is proposed that £15,000,000 of British capita] © 
[about $51,450,000 at the present rate of exchange] should 7 
be spent on this development. x 

“Authorities state that 5,000,000 cattle (ten to the square 7 
mile) could flourish in the Northern Territory, where there | 
are now only 750,000, or one-half head to the square mile. 


“The beginning of the project would be the construction v1 


of 1,300 miles of railway, and the alteration of the gauge of 
a further 400 miles in order to link up Port Darwin, on the ~ 
north coast of the Northern Territory, with the western ~ 
termini of Queensland’s railway systems. ; 
“At present Australia has a beef surplus for export of 
about 250,000 carcasses, but this can be vastly increased.” 


SHALL WE HANG TOGETHER 
or 
SHALL WE HANG SEPARATELY? 


HIRTY-FIVE YEARS AGO THE AMERICAN NA- 

tional Live Stock Association was founded for the pur- 
pose (1) of protecting the interests of live-stock shippers in 
railroad matters; (2) of insisting on better transportation 
service and reasonable rates; (3) of fighting for tariff pro- 
tection against foreign competitors whose costs of production 
are lower than ours; (4) of doing the many other things 
which an industry, united, can accomplish, but in which the 
individual, as such, is helpless. 


During the intervening years a relatively small propor- 
tion of the men engaged in the industry have paid the cost 
of maintaining the association, though all have shared in its 
benefits. First under the guiding hands of Mr. Tomlinson 
and Judge Cowan, and now directed by Mr. Blaine and Mr. 
Mollin—at all times aided by the services, freely given, of 
leading members, often at great personal sacrifice—the organ- 
ization has an enviable record of achievement. 


Today it faces a great emergency. In better times, the 
few who have carried the load have done so uncomplainingly. 
Now, however, it has become too great a burden for them to 
bear alone, and it is necessary to call upon a wider group to 
help pay the way. Particularly do we urge the support of 
the younger men in the cattle business. They must eventu- 
ally come to the aid of the association. 

Among the many things requiring attention, these are 
the most urgent: 

It is true that the present tariff, except on hides, is quite 
satisfactory; but there is every indication that an effort will 
be made in the near future to bring about a substantial 
reduction in import duties through the medium of reciprocal 
treaties. It is essential that this situation be watched closely, 
and that we be ready to act the moment the need arises. 


To American National Live Stock Association, 
515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colorado: 


While the farm value of live stock today is from 35 to 
40 per cent below the 1915 basis, live-stock transportation 
costs are 20.37 to 84.68 per cent above the pre-war level. It 
is imperative that these rates be lowered, and we are now 
participating in Docket 26000, instituted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in response to the plea of our associa- 
tion and other shipping interests to consider a general reduc- 
tion in the freight rates on basic commodities. 


We are in the midst of a hard campaign to save for the 
industry the important sale-in-transit privilege with change 
of ownership. The retention of this privilege gives you the 
best assurance of competition in the markets. 

The association not only has been active in paving the 
way for federal legislation that will restore a market for oleo 
oil in the margarine trade, but has also aided in securing the 
passage of similar bills in many of the individual states dur- 
ing the current sessions of state legislatures. 

You should be willing, even under present conditions, to 
do your share toward financing this all-important work in 
your behalf. If you are, sign the attached blank and enlist 
for what will be at least a three-year fight. 

Two thousand stockmen, banded together on this basis, 
can insure the proper functioning of the association in the 
trying times just ahead. Are you willing to give half a calf 
a year for that kind of insurance? The important work we 
are doing can hardly be financed on an annual budget of less 
than $20,000. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION, 


CHARLES E. COLLINS, 
President. 
DENVER, COLO., May 1, 1933. 


Desiring to do my bit for the industry, I hereby apply for membership in the American National Live Stock Asso- 


ciation. I agree to pay $10 a year for three years. 
check for the first year is inclosed. 


(Subscription to THE PRODUCER is included in the above payments.) My 








